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The Christian Register 


Significant 


Sentiments 


Trotsky Envisages Mankind 


government is 
carrying out a five-year experiment in 
state-planning of industrial production, 
the first of its kind in history. If success- 
ful, the economic life of Russia, marked 
neither by unemployment nor by want, at 
the end of five years will be well advanced 
toward an ideal of ease, comfort and 
leisure for all people. 

In England, Lloyd George and Liberal 
economists are promoting a plan of public 
undertakings having the double object of 
ending unemployment and reorganizing 
and rationalizing the conditions of in- 
dustry in Great Britain. 

In the United States, Stuart Chase and 
other professedly non-socialistic econ- 
omists are arguing in magazine articles 
and speeches that the only way to cure 
the country of its economic ills is for the 
state, as an architect with blueprints, to 
plan production. 

Trotsky, the originator of the idea of 
state industrial planning, has this to say 
of it, in his exile on an island in the Sea 
of Marmora. “Do not lose sight of the fact 
that all the contradictions, difficulties, pos- 
sible crises, or eventual temporory set- 
backs [of the Soviet Five-year Plan] in 
no degree minimize the epoch-making 
significance of this gigantic experiment in 
economic planning which already has 
proved that an industry nationalized ac- 
quires the faculty, even in a backward 
country, of increasing at a tempo none of 
the old civilized nations could possibly 
attempt. This alone opens before mankind 
an entirely new perspective, transforming 
the entire lesson of the past and placing 
it on the threshold of a new culture.” 

Trotsky believes that the progress of the 
world depends as much on international 
collaboration in economics as in politics. 
He suggests a British-Soviet planning 
board. If that succeeded, the plan could 
be extended to other countries. ‘In taking 
the principle of a centralized economic 
plan as it has been proved to-day in the 
experience of a poor and backward 
nation”, he says, “and, enlarging it in 
imagination to cover the mutual relations 
of the advanced nations with the Soviet 
Union and with one another, I see therein 
a spacious outlook for mankind’’. 


In Russia, the Soviet 


Writer's Art 


“The perfection of style is to be clear 
without being mean,” 

This sentence by Aristotle has stood 
like a guidepost for writers who have a 
mind for their art. It is quoted by Prof. 
MeNeile Dixon, of University College, Lon- 
don, in writing of the English Bible. “If 
one employs common words one tends to 
become commonplace, insipid. If, on the 
other hand, one employs unusual words 
one avoids insipidity, commonplaceness, 
but one falls into the danger of becoming 
difficult and obseure. The translators of 


the Bible succeeded in avoiding both these 
dangers, in preserving the perfect balance. 
No one will say of their English that it is 
not simple, easily to be understood by the 
unlearned. It satisfies also the fastidious 
critic. What more can be required?” 

Professor Dixon points out that the 
translators of the Bible were brothers and 
kinsmen of the poets, soldiers, sailors, 
statesmen and merchants that made the 
Elizabethan and Jacobean reigns the great- 
est in England’s history, and that the 
rhythms and cadences of the Bible have 
the manliness, vigor, and poetic depth and 
beauty of the lives the men of that period 
lived. 


Back Bay or Scollay Square? 


“Nisguised in ragged clothes, a cigar 
box for coins suspended from his neck, 
Jacques Gordon, formerly of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra and now leader of 
the Gordon String Quartette, placed his 
violin under his chin, took his stand on a 
street corner in a select Boston residential 
district, and played with his utmost skill. 
Persons who had been eager to attend a 
concert in which he starred a few eve- 
nings before passed by, uninterested. A 
small girl dropped three pennies into the 
cigar box. Then the player moved to 
Scollay Square, in the slums of the same 
city, and in exactly five minutes collected 
$1.24. 

“Is there a moral here”, asks Rey. Dale 
DeWitt, “for those whom we eall ‘cul- 
tured’?” Do they really know, and how 
much fellow-feeling have they? 


Wasps in Astronomy 


An opinion of the immensity of the uni- 
verse, revealing the absolute insignificance 
and unimportance of this world and man, 
is ventured by Sir James Jeans, scientist, 
in Public Opinion. 

“We obviously cannot state the total 
number of stars in the whole universe 
with any approach to accuracy’, he writes, 
“but its vastness is suggested by the state- 
ment that there are probably something 
like as many stars in the universe as there 
are grains of sand on all the seashores of 
the world. 

“Or, to take another comparison, the 
total number of stars in the universe is 
probably about equal to the number of 
drops of rain which fall on the whole of 
London in a day of heavy rain. And we 
must remember that the average star is 
something like a million times as big as 
the earth. We might have supposed that 
space containing such vast numbers of 
huge stars would be insufferably crowded. 
Quite the reverse is the case; it is emptier 
than anything we can imagine. Leave only 
three wasps alive in the whole of Europe 
and the air of Europe will still be more 
crowded with wasps than space is with 
stars, at any rate in those parts of the 
universe with which we are acquainted.” 
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Warehouses for Arsenals 


Declaring that Wilson “lived in a 
academic atmosphere, and the books he 
read and wrote dealt only with what had 
already happened”, Dr. Herbert Adams 
Gibbons of Princeton University in an 
argument against Philippine independence, 
asserts that statesmanship now requires a 
different training and equipment than 
formerly. “Statesmanship in the fourth 
decade of the twentieth century”, he says, | 
“calls for economists and bankers and not 
for jurists versed in the intricacies of ‘ 
constitutional law. In any new war, ware 

3 ae 
houses and not arsenals are going to be 
the principal sources of a nation’s fight — 
ing strength. This fact gives a new a 
peculiarly important significance to cole- 
nies and protectorates and mandated terri- | 
tories in the strategie policies of Great 
Britain, France and Japan, and inecrea 
the dependence of Holland upon her EB 
Indian Empire.” 

Liberty, which the Filipinos haye, Dr 
Gibbons contends, is “an inherent right, 
independence is merely a technical term 
in international law”. 


1 


Poor Fish 


Nowadays we have only heroines. 
in the past, “from the earliest ti 
straight down to the twentieth century” 
writes Louise Maunsell Field in The North 
American Review, “literature was de- 
voted mainly to the cult of the hero. 
Ninety-nine per cent. of the fiction of the 
past centered about the doings of some 
strong-hearted and usually strong-armed 
male, an incarnation, more or less 
plete, of the ideals of the period, fighting 
as light against darkness, good against 
evil. ; 
“From Gilgamesh, Rama, Hercules and — 
all the other heroes of the ancient world. 
through the ‘Morte d’Arthur’ and the ro- 
mances of Roland and the Cid, the lin 
runs uninterrupted as far as the late 
1920's. Then suddenly it breaks, and nearl} 
vanishes. 

“If we are to regard our so-called se 
ous fiction as an accurate reflection 
our modern life, this phenomenon is né 
merely arresting, but actually alarming 
Not only has the hero vanished, but hi 
place as protagonist is being assigned t 
the poor fish, who only too often isn’t evel 
a respectably back-boned aquatic ind 
vidual, but a mere jelly-fish.” 


OMm- 


Arnold Bennett Now 


“There may be a Heaven, there may b 
a Hell, and, also, there may not be. 

“IT don’t know, and I feel sure that ¢ 
earth I shall never know. ‘ 

“On a balance of probabilities I am it 
clined to accept the theory of a futu 
life, and I am fairly sure that if, indee 
there is a future life, my conduct in th 
present life will materially affect — 
nature of it.” 

So wrote Arnold Bennett, whose deal 
lately occurred, in a statement, 
I Believe”. 
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Religion on the Radio, To-day and To-morrow 


-} ADIO broadcasting as a medium for 
the dissemination of ideas has as- 
- sumed an importance in its ten years of 
- development which demands that our Uni- 
tarian agencies reckon with it seriously. 
Men who addressed congregations of a 
few hundred a decade ago are now speak- 
- ing to congregations of hundreds of thou- 
sands or millions. 
A half dozen years ago a Brooklyn min- 
ister spoke each Sunday afternoon to an 
| audience of a thousand young men. The 
suggestion to broadcast these services was 
acted upon with no conception of the 
future result of that step. To-day that 
minister addresses several million people 
| Of every class and creed by his radio min- 
 istry—a ministry to which he now de- 
| yotes all his time. At about the same time 
a vigorous priest in a small wayside 
shrine near Detroit began broadcasting 
sermons each Sunday afternoon. Now he 
has in cash nearly a million dollars for 
the erection of an immense shrine. He 
has a congregation of over five million. 
His friends number millions of non- 
@atholies. This was wrought by his radio 
addresses. In Philadelphia a minister 
preaches a sermon each Sunday afternoon 
over the radio. The weekly cost of this 
is several thousand dollars. But by a 
simple statement each Sunday that his 
service is supported by voluntary contri- 
butions he pays that huge sum regularly. 
The laymen of a church organization in 
Missouri spend five thousand dollars for 
thirty minutes each week on Thursday 
evening to broadcast their faith by music 
and speech. 


¥ SH 


There are a half dozen national hookups 
for religious services each week that 
command the attention of more people 
than there are members of all the churches 
the United States. Addressing listeners 

; widely separated as Eskimos and Cen- 
tral American engineers, these radio ser- 
mons are, merely so far as the number 

listeners is concerned, of an importance 
makes the Sunday attendance in all 
churches of the country inconsequen- 
It was considered a stupendous 
hieyement when Whitefield addressed 
rty thousand people on a heath. To-day 

“most ordinary of the radio services 


and music at an afternoon hour 
and the attention of people in every 


WILLIAM WARNER LUNDELL 


To the author, who is a Unitarian 
minister, widely-known radio adviser 
and announcer, and writer, the free- 
church fellowship is greatly indebted 
for the radio hour for Religious Lib- 
erals, over WBZ-WBZA, Boston, be- 
ginning last October. He secured the 
time and directed and announced the 
services. Other Unitarian services were 
broadcast through his offices, and the 
countrywide possibilities of the radio 
for the fellowship. were realized. 


kind of situation in numbers that begin 
with hundreds of thousands. 

In the Unitarian fellowship a number of 
clergymen are using the radio regularly. 
Dr. Preston Bradley in Chicago broad- 
casts his morning service each Sunday. 
The annual expense of this, about nine 
thousand dollars, is borne by the inter- 
ested radio audience. Rev. John H. Diet- 
rich of Minneapolis has been broadcasting 
his Sunday morning service of an hour 
and a half for seven years. His church 
bears the expense, which is less than two 
thousand dollars a year. This small sum 
gives him a radio audience, in addition to 
his chureh congregation of one thousand 
people, of what conservative estimates 
place at ten thousand listeners weekly. 
Rey. Owen Eames of Springfield, Mass., 
broadeasts one morning service each 


-month over the Westinghouse stations of 


New England. This radio audience num- 
bers upwards of a million. The Hour for 
Religious Liberals on WBZA from Boston 
has used over fourteen thousand dollars’ 
worth of radio time this past year on 
Sunday afternoons. Because of the interest 
of Dr. Louis C. Cornish, President of the 
American Unitarian Association, the Asso- 
ciation has broadcast several special serv- 
ices, such as its New Year Day message 
and the Holy Week services. It has also 
presented a series of addresses dealing 
with the Unitarian viewpoint each 
Wednesday afternoon during February, 
Mareh and April. The speakers in this 
series were the Rev. Abbot Peterson of 
Brookline, Dr. Maxwell Savage of 
Woreester, and Rey. Vivian T. Pomeroy of 
Milton. 

Despite this seemingly impressive list 
of Unitarian radio services, the Unitarian 
Chureh is not properly capitalizing oppor- 
tunities for radio broadcasting. The longer 
we wait before studying radio technic as 
applied to religious services and addresses 


| How the broadcasting of the varied gospel has expanded the past decade, 
.. the technic which has developed, and the possibilities for the liberal 
fellowship, told in a story of pungency and precision 


the less able will we be to compete for 
radio time with organized agencies now 
established on the air. The less in sum 
also will be our influence as a church 
whose basis is not the odor of incense but 
the pure idea itself. 

There are some churches whose serv- 
ice of ‘worship is not at all adaptable to 
radio broadcasting. A colorful liturgy in 
which processional and altar and incense 
—visual and olfactory stimuli—are im- 
portant, wastes its time in thinking of 
a presentation of its worship on the radio 
where the ear alone catches the stimuli. 
The sacrifice of the mass cannot be pre- 
sented through a loudspeaker. But the 
preaching of theological beliefs and canon 
law can use the radio to a degree even 
yet only sketched. Wherever the appeal 
is to thoughtful consideration of ideas, 
there the radio finds its usefulness. 

In a church such as our own where 
the emphasis is upon the idea, the radio 
is invaluable. A prophet in Israel needed 
only the ears of his people. Moses himself 
called only, “Give ear, O ye heavens.” 
Unitarians can with a peculiar fitness em- 
ploy the radio systems of the country once 
they understand the technic and support 
it financially. The churches will sapport 
it onee the leaders understand radio suf- 
ficiently to present convincingly and in- 
terestingly their teachings. Social and re- 
ligious prophecy asks only thoughtful 
attention to its words. Attention among 
millions of Americans can be commanded 
when radio preachers, recognizing the me- 
dium for what it is, exploit it to the full. 
Whatever be the present status of radio 
broadcasting as an element in American 
culture, as a medium for the propagation 
of ideas it is unparalleled. 


P<) 


In the broadcasting of religious ideas 
we are at present handicapped by apathy 
and lack of acquaintance with specific 
radio technic. Apathy in our church people 
as regards attention to radio sermons 
and services of worship has its result in 
apathy in our churches as regards fi- 
nancing radio programs of religion. Many 
a manufacturer whose business appropri- 
ates not hundreds of dollars but hundreds 
of thousands of dollars a year for radio 
advertising has not seen the worth of 
spending a dollar for radio broadcasting 
of his religion. And his minister has done 
nothing to convince him of its worth. 
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Those religious programs now on the air 
which cost five thousand dollars for each 
week’s service of a half hour and are sup- 
ported almost entirely by voluntary con- 
tributions from listeners, are nevertheless 
underwritten by men who will pay the 
expenses if the voluntary contributions 
fail. No well-organized radio service can 
begin or continue on the basis of mere 
chance contribution. Definite financial sup- 
port must underline any well arranged 
radio religious program. 

The cost of radio broadcasting varies 
from twenty-five dollars to five thousand 
doliars for each half-hour program. Small 
local stations whose radius is a hundred 
or two hundred miles ean afford a church 
a valuable opportunity for acquainting 
itself with radio technic. Strangely, much 
more time is available to churches at 
twenty-five dollars than at five thousand 
dollars a half-hour. The five thousand 
dollar period commands the services of a 
national radio hook-up comprising from 
thirty to fifty stations and competes di- 
rectly with commercial advertisers; whose 
popular type of program and whose vast 
financial support prejudice radio systems 
in favor of the commercial rather than 
the religious program. The National 
Broadcasting Company makes no charge 
at all for radio time to its several na- 
tional religious services. The NBC con- 
siders it a social duty and an act of good- 
will to give this radio time free to reli- 
gious agencies. The Columbia Broadcasting 
System, however, maintains a commercial 
attitude toward even churches, charging 
them the commercial rates for its time. 
In both sytems there is what is considered 
a saturation point in religious programs. 
“Be not overmuch pious”; they consider 
a true saying. 

The apathy in our churches regarding 
radio broadcasting of religion is in part 
I believe the result of the mediocre quality 
of religious programs now on the air. 
These programs are what they are be- 
cause of a lack of acquaintance in our 
ehurches with a radio technic specifically 
applied to a religious service. As a me- 
dium the radio is very different from the 
pulpit. Astonishingly few clergymen seem 
to understand this difference. The most 
ordinary of sermons in a pulpit of a Sun- 
day morning gains a certain auxiliary 
sanction and interest from the dim reli- 
gious light of a Gothic structure or the 
pure and stern white of a Colonial church 
interior, from the socially generated mood 
of reverence of the worship period, from 
the awesome silken folds of heavy ecclesi- 
astical vestments. But in a home or club 
or on the street in front of a radio shop 
with its raucous loudspeaker or in a jail 
or hospital or sickroom, the interest in a 
sermon issuing from a barren loudspeaker 
cone or from an ornately carved radio- 
box lies altogether in that sermon’s sub- 
stance. Stripped of all incidentals the 
sermon—the idea—stands on its own 
merit. Or the dial slips to something else 
with no compunction in the mind of this 
listener who need fear no ugly glances 
from the indiscriminately pious next in 
a pew. This severe test should produce 
clearer, more succinct, more vital preach- 
ing and thinking. 


The Christian Register 


There is a radio technic that demands 
study by every churchman who aspires 
to the larger influence that the radio can 
afford. Grand opera, so much touted as 
an indication of culture in British broad- 
casting, is absurd coming from a loud- 
speaker. Individual arias may find place 
in radio programs. But the opera was 
created with music, libretto, scenery, color, 
gesture, and gilded halls and jewelled 
ladies and gallant gentlemen, to make it 
whole. Divorced from this paraphernalia 
it loses its real grandeur. Stage plays too 
demand gesture of body and hand and 
eyelash, lighting, and scenery even if it 
serve only to sketch a mood in the Gordon 
Craig manner. A play written for the 
stage and produced in a radio studio is 
not the play the author wrote—if it in- 
deed be a play. Studio ingenuity can 
now arrange sound effects that will en- 
hance the feeling a word or line creates. 
But radio plays must be written for the 
radio. So with preaching and religious 
services. A minister’s so-called “best” ser- 
mon may be worth very little through 
a microphone. His mannerisms of rhe- 
torical pause, bristling brows, majestic 
gesture, and saintly mien, are wasted in 
thin air. His rattling of manuscript pages 
which is not noticed in a chureh service 
may sound like the thunder of Niagara 
through the extremely sensitive micro- 
phone. If he be given to unconscious 
jingling of keys and coins in his pockets 
he may “come over the air”, for all his 


Seizing the 


LOUIS ©. 


President American 


HE Editor of THE CHRISTIAN REGIs- 

TER said recently that there was no 
field of human life that had not been com- 
pletely transformed in the past thirty 
years. Some transformations have been 
far more rapid than others. Among the 
most rapid is the development of the 
radio. 

We know of certain broad developments. 
For example, the King of England, Musso- 
lini, and the Pope address the world, and 
national hook-ups and international hook- 
ups are frequent. These are familiar in- 
dications of progress, but they by no means 
mark the end of it. We see different man- 
agements emerging. In England the radio 
is subject to striet governmental super- 
vision. A recent magazine article written 
by an English professor living in this 
country extols the British system on be- 
half of educational advancement. We 
would not consent to have our government 
censor what is broadcast. It is a magnifi- 
cent achievement that both the President 
of the United States and the ecrities of his 
policies can speak to the whole country. 
In educational ways the use of the radio 
will improve and increase. A recent an- 
nouncement states that five major founda- 
tions in this country plan to pool the in- 
come of one hundred million dollars for 
educational national broadcasting. If this 
can be accomplished it will constitute one 
of the greatest universities which the 
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wit and wisdom, like a noisy load of old 
iron. 

There is much to be studied also in the 
matter of appropriate music for a Unita- 
tarian radio service. Should Unitarian 
radio services be identified with medieval 
or Gregorian music? With Russian or 
Catholic or English music? With what 
words should Unitarian music be sung? 
Should the music be hymns or anthems? 
Should we use instrumental music by itself 
or as accompaniment or not at all? Should — 
the vocal music be solo or quartet or 
chorus? Should sopranos be allowed to 
sing on Unitarian programs? Is there 
“Unitarian” music? Who shall decide for 
an organization so largely individualistic 
as our own? Who will sing for us and 
silence by sweetness all complaints? ‘ 

We are not alone in our hesitancy in ; 
this matter. The National Broadcasting 
Company is testing every day music of 
every nation and of every style and com- 
bination to achieve the best for each kind 
of presentation. The Papal radio station 
in Vatican City, the most up-to-the-minute, 
efficient of stations, BHJ, is experiment- 
ing with different kinds of music. Much 
of this experimenting is done by means 
of phonograph recordings. 

The radio preacher, then, must recog- 
nize his tremendously powerful medium 
for what it is. He must recognize the 
thousand moods a radio sermon may in- 
terrupt, and the varied human audience 
that his words may make to halt for a 
moment—or for the whole of his service. 


Opportunity 


CORNISH 


Unitarian Association 


world ever has seen. Even to the least 
informed it becomes plain that broad- 
casting is to be an increasingly valuable 
asset in promoting knowledge and 
happiness. 

And: what about promoting religion? 
The churches are wisely conservative in 
method. But perhaps the time has now 
arrived when a lack of appreciation of 
.What broadeasting means is no longer 
really intelligent. We smile at the con- 
servatism of the Puritan churches concern- 
ing church organs. The “box of whistles” 
was abhorrent. The time will come when 
the radio in the church will be as familiar 
as the church organ, and it may prove to 
be worth infinitely more. 

The radio corporations last year gave 
approximately three million dollars’ worth 
of salable time to the churches. Mark 
that the radio companies could have sold 
this time, but because of the demand of 
the public for religious broadcasting they 
thought it good policy as well as a gen- 
erous deed to make this gift to the coun- 
try. The greater results must remain ob- 
secure, but there are very considerable — 
tangible results. Protestants, Catholics 
and Jews find great fundamental agree- 
ments in loyalty and righteousness and 
hope. The barriers between the various 
groups of religious people are crumbling. 

Are we Unitarians seizing these op- 
portunities? Certain of our churches are 

(Continued on page 360) 
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The Other 


aCGONOMIC depression is not the only 
kind. A new book by Paul Hutchinson 
on “World Revolution and Religion’’* por- 
| | a the depression which fills the hearts 
and minds of many religious leaders. 
Mr. Hutchinson admits that he is an 
| peomist and affirms an alarmist is neces- 
. ry if America is to be awakened to the 
| ‘approach of a cataclysm. 

Revolutions have never been pleasant 
things to contemplate either after or be- 
fore the event. Not a few people will be 
shocked and surprised at Mr. Hutchinson’s 
statement, ‘Revolution is a smashed, over- 
turned, pulverized world”, and, “For the 
next hundred or two hundred years the 
world will be in the grip of such a 
revolution.” 

The facts assembled are sufficient, it 
seems to the writer, to convince anyone 
that we are living in a state of political, 
industrial, social, racial and religious 
revolt, and the question which we who 
are concerned with the future of religion 
must answer is, What are we going to do 
about it? 
Mr. Hutchinson says, “A thousand 
leaders of church and synagogue are 
abroad telling us that religion, organized 
religion, must readjust itself to the re- 
quirements of a new age. Obviously, it 
must. But how? The way of adjustment is 
anything but clear. Organized religion is 
an institution of immense wealth. It is 
under enormous obligations to the world 
that is passing away. To affront that 
world would be, in the eyes of the leaders, 
suicide. The likelihood is that the leaders 
are right, so far as the fate of most of 
the institutions that have grown up within 
the greater institution are concerned. How 
does one adjust oneself to a revolution? 
How does one adjust oneself to a cyclone? 
So far as I know, there are only two 
courses possible. One either rides with the 
storm or hunts a dugout. Organized reli- 
gion is too bulky an object to be able to 
crowd into any dugout that the contem- 
porary world affords.” 

_ The question, then, is, Can organized 
‘Yeligion ride the cyclone? The author’s 
answer will not give encouragement to the 
ecclesiastics and institutionalists. There 
are four reasons why organized religion 
cannot succeed in meeting the needs of a 

iety in revolution: First, “Religion in 
most parts of the world has become asso- 
ated with the interests of a ruling caste; 
1, political and industrial revolution 
ans that sooner or later the ruling 
stes will go under.” Second, “Organized 
igion conducts its activities for a society 
t is passing or that no longer exists, 
is contributing to its own rejection.” 
third reason is “. .. it is identified 
the interests of one race. The com- 
revolution may mean the downfall 


‘ORLD REVOLUTION AND RELIGION. By Paul 
hinson. New York: The Abingdon Press. 


The Christian Register 


Depression 


Men are not going to hell; they are going to waste”’ 


is two-fold, that “institutionalized reli- 
gion fails to meet the intellectual issues 
by the new mental outlook and that with 
the increase of education it will become 
discredited”, and that “organized religion 
has not” and “cannot meet the ethical 
issues produced by the rise of the new 
civilization”. 

Mr. Hutchinson does not believe that 
religion will pass, but simply its present 
form. Religion, he says, will have to con- 


Registered 


If in generation after generation eco- 
nomic principles change and competition 
assumes greater proportions and intensity, 
then it is the duty of a nation to think 
afresh and not to trust itself to dead 
shibboleths.—Ramsay MacDonald. 


A man is known by his Utopias: tell 
me what sort of home he goes without, 
and I will tell you what he is. 

—Gerald Gould. 


One of the most dangerous persons we 
can produce in the world is the unedu- 
cated specialist—Dr. Cyril Norwood. 


The religious man feels moral wrong 
like a deep soul injury.—Dale DeWitt. 


The idea that there is anything wrong 
with birth control comes from the Asiatic 
belief that the body is not good. 

—Carlyle Summerbell. 


God for us is the rational foundational 
ground of all that is real. 
—Prof. Rufus M. Jones. 


Values do not float in the air, they are 
incorporated in a concrete order which is 
real—R. Nicol Cross. 


I believe in the loamy workers, the 
earth worms toiling in the dark, as 
they set about with sublime confidence to 


prepare a cradle for seeds. 
—W. W. W. Argow. 


Originality consists in thinking for our- 
selves, not in thinking differently from 
other people-—Sir Fitzjames Stephen. 


I myself blush to think that I once be- 
lieved in the existence of God. 
—Woolsey Teller. 


cern itself with the immediate facts and 
needs of life. “It must become what the 
pioneers of the past few years have called 
a social gospel. On no other basis can 
passion be kept alive. Religion that tries 
to deal with men on the basis of their 
theological ideas or their institutional re- 
lationships has no power to move multi- 
tudes to-day; to-morrow it will have no 
power to move anybody. But religion that 
deals with men on the basis of freeing 
them from their various oppressions can 
stir our souls to the depths. Such a reli- 
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gion will not move us to action because 
men are going to hell. We no longer re- 
spond to that warning, because we do not 
take any stock in it. Men are not going 
to hell; men are going to waste. There 
is the moral and ethical tragedy which 
can inspire men in coming days to des- 
perate effort in behalf of their fellows.” 

Hven here, however, he is careful to 
say that in his judgment the church as at 
present exists cannot meet the needs. It is 
too conservative. ‘History’, he says, 
“shows conclusively that the church stands 
always well within the conservative, even 
the reactionary, group”. 

The experience of the church in its at- 
tempt to appeal to young people is par- 
ticularly pertinent. Most churches spend 
large sums of money in trying to reach 
young people and a great deal of time in 
lamenting their lack of success in so doing. 
The reason is patent. ‘‘The churches as they 
at present exist do not stir the blood of 
young people who are eager to throw their 
strength in against war, against poverty, 
against the unequal distribution of the 
goods of life, against oppression in any 
form. Their allegiance is, unfortunately 
for the church and largely due to its own 
inertia, called elsewhere.” 

For those who are only concerned with 
the purely intellectual, Mr. Hutchinson has 
a word of caution which I think applies 
particularly to Unitarians. We have felt 
that when we made our faith intellectually 
respectable, we would naturally draw in 
large numbers of clear-headed people; but 
we have been disappointed. While there 
are some who leave the church for intel- 
lectual doubts, he points out that for one 
man who does this there are ten who are 
slipping away because it has not exerted 
and established a moral control over the 
industrial civilization which is grinding 
men and women into anonymity. “The 
average man”, he says, “is no philosopher 
and no theologian, but his faith depends 
upon the ability of his religion to preserve 
for him dignity to-day and the promise 
of triumph to-morrow”. That is the chal- 
lenge which lies before organized religion. 

The writer agrees with Mr. Hutchinson 
that the new church “will not be a church 
of one continent, one race or one creed, 
that it will probably not be any that we 
at present know, that it may not even 
be called by the title of Christian’. The 
tendency in human history has been to 
take over an existing institution, change 
its function and its spirit to accord with 
the demands of the present. It seems 
reasonable that organized religion, with 
the right sort of leadership, can and will 
ride the cyclone. 

The one reason for a doubt of this con- 
clusion lies in the religious leaders them- 
selves. If they continue to insist on insti- 
tutionalism, they almost of necessity put 
themselves in the complete control of the 
beneficiaries of the status quo. If, on the 
other hand, there should be a revival of 
true religion, and if the religious leaders 
are willing to give up dogma, the worship 
of the institution and put in its place the 
ideal of service to mankind, then the 
church or churches which make this choice 
will survive even a revolution. 


Ropert C, DEXTER. 


: eee ee |. 
Early Unitarianism and the New Humanism | 


F I could not be a Christian without 

ceasing to be rational, I should not 
hesitate as to my choice. I feel bound 
to sacrifice to Christianity property, repu- 
tation, life; but I ought not to sacrifice 
to any religion that reason which lifts me 
above the brute and constitutes me a 
man.’—William Ellery Channing. 

Early Unitarianism was moved by a 
distrust of religious dogmas in general, 
and not merely by objection to specific 
orthodox dogmas. Channing said that 
most liberal ministers “preached precisely 
as if no such doctrine as the Trinity had 
ever been known”. O. B. Frothingham 
mentions one Boston minister who 
preached for nearly thirty years, from 
1825 to 1854, without ever caring “to 
make any public statement in regard to 
the details of belief’. William C. Gannett 
writes of Kirkland, first professor of the- 
ology and then president of Harvard, as 
being theologically “one of the most ad- 
vanced of the silent brotherhood”. Samuel 
Johnson, in 1849, declined to give up 
preaching polities, even though his church 
did not approve of a social gospel; but of 
theology he wrote: ‘Theology I am divert- 
ing from more and more every day. I am 
convinced that my mission is to go about 
seattering the seeds of moral growth.” 
Among the list of Unitarian leaders of 
the last hundred years there is not a 
constructive theologian of -even second 
rank. Emerson never claimed to have a 
system of doctrine. Parker was no more 
of a success as a theologian than was 
Channing. If anyone points to Martineau, 


in England, as an exception to the rule, the’ 


answer is that his biographer, J. Estlin 
Carpenter, describes Martineau as “the 
greatest English moralist since Butler’ ; 
and the work by which he will continue 
to be best known is “Types of Bthical 
Theory”. ... As far as constructive the- 
ological thinking goes the Unitarians have 
been the most wnintellectual group in 
America, except perhaps the Quakers. 


Dr. Gannett “Settled Down” 


The explanation for this growing in- 
difference to dogmatic theology is that 
early Unitarianism moyed along humanist 
lines. Its eritical principle was “reason 
in religion”; but its constructive principle 
was “character before creed”. Instead of 
testing human nature by the creed, it was 
the creed that was to be tested by what 
it might do for human nature. Channing 
held that human nature “should be re- 
garded with reverence rather than con- 
tempt. Our danger is that we shall think 
too meanly of it, not too highly.” Religion 
should be of instrumental value to men. 

. . Channing prepared the way for that 
more robust “Humanism” which believes 
in social progress. “It seems to me that 
the signs of the times point to a great 
approaching modification of society.’ The 
end of the ministry should be “to set 
before men with great plainness the vast- 
ness of the change which it [religion], 
is intended to work in society and in 
individuals”. Joseph Henry Allen describes 
what was going on: “Nothing is more 
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ROBERT 8. LORING 


History is its own sanction. In this 
article, reprinted, with abridgements 
because of space requirements, from 
The Meadville Journal, Dr. Loring has 
given important information with cor- 
rect interpretation, and both are of 
the greatest value in these days of 
radical change in religious beliefs. An 
editorial on the subject appears in this 
USSU. 


characteristic of the early Unitarianism 
than this; that, in proportion as it de- 
parted from the old theology, it became 
committed to a generous faith in human 
nature, and more and more made its re- 
ligion consist in service to mankind.” 

Humanism, through the wise use of 
selection and the will to refrain, may be 
a return on the part of the individual to 
what is of most value in the past; but 
it cannot be a vigorous and forward look- 
ing movement without this faith in social 
experiment and progress. What would 
have happened to Unitarianism as a 
whole if it had stopped with “reason in 
religion”, instead of going on to develop 
new social types of character, is shown 
by the position held by Ezra Stiles Gan- 
nett, who in 1824 became the colleague of 
Dr. Channing. At the close of forty years 
of preaching he testifies that he had made 
practically no change in his religious be- 
liefs. . . . As a youth he was for a re- 
vision of traditional beliefs, but, once 
changed, he wished the new and simpler 
doctrinal foundations to remain fixed and 
secure; revelation confirmed by miracles, 
and interpreted by reason, by which was 
meant Unitarian reason of a mild and 
unadventurous kind. So Dr. Gannett, hav- 
ing once settled down, no more represented 
a free, forward moving religion, than the 
reactionary type of the New Humanism, 
which seeks for a center of control in 
Anglo-catholicism, or in Roman Catholi- 
cism, represents any kind of a forward 
movement to-day. 

What was lacking was the two opti- 
mistic beliefs which are needed for a 
courageous humanist movement. Dr. Gan- 
nett never shared the generous belief of 
Channing, Parker and Hmerson in the 
worth of the individual; and so he could 
not see his way clear to shift the source 
of authority boldly from external revealed 
doctrines to the best found in the best 
men of all ages. In his old age he wrote: 
“T rely on an authority external to myself ; 
for in man I see capacity indeed, but 
present weakness rather than strength. 
The radical error of our times, I soberly 
believe, is a false estimate of the powers 
and prerogatives of human nature. I think 
less of man and more of God—I have 
little confidence in human_ speculation, 
and more gratitude than I can express 
for Divine revelation.” 

In the second place, he did not share 
the glowing belief in social progress. He 
did not hold that in order to bring out 
the best in man you ought to change and 
improve the environment. He did not look 
to social experiment to organize and test 
optimistic views of human nature. Life 
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” 
needs some center for selection or of con- 
trol; and since Dr. Gannett could not rely — 
for such control upon either the best in it 
individual human nature or upon social — 
experiment, he could only view with dis- — 
trust the movement of religion and ethics — 
away from the old belief in external, — 
supernatural authority. 

Dr. Channing moved so boldly out into — 
the world of universal religion that he | 
gave his younger colleague cause for jet 
worry. In 1840 Dr. Gannett notes in his ~ 
journal: “Dr. Channing preached a sermon 
of uncommon power, but of doubtful 
utility, in defence and illustration of the — 
doctrine that the glory of Christianity 
consists, not in anything peculiar to itself, 
but in what it has in common with the 
teaching of ‘reason and nature’, its most 
important truths being only clearer decla- 
rations of what had been whispered by — 
other teachers. Even the character of. 
Christ and the character of God, Dr. 
Channing thought, were excellent and 
glorious for what they had in common 
with other good beings than for any at- 
tribute which they alone possessed. The — 
discourse was powerful and bold—but I 
doubt if it was not suited to do more 
harm than good.” 


That Notorious Sermon 


Four years later Dr. Gannett makes an _ 
attack on the then notorious sermon, “The 
Transient and the Permanent in Chris- 
tianity”’, by Theodore Parker. He com- 
plains that when religion is represented 
as passing from revelation to nature it 
opens the door for new ideas. “Since 
Christianity cannot in any proper sense 
[according to Parker] be called a revyela- 
tion, not only the possibility but also the 
probability of a further development of 
the absolute truth that has been made in 
Christ, or seen by him, may be affirmed.” 
He rightly points out that religious intu-— 
itions of truth “are not in experience in- 
variable’, that what feels true to one 
person may not feel true to another. But 
he grossly exaggerates the moral dangers 
of this emphasis on personal experience, 
since he has no faith in a humanist dis- 
cipline and control, through social ex- 
periment, and a comparison with what 
was best in man. “We hear young persons 
expressing a contempt for authority. A 
person who regards intuition as the 
highest authority should bless God if he | 
do not die a maniac or a villain.” 

Gannett here takes a slap at both 
Parker and Emerson, and shows where 
and how they had marched past conserva- 
tive Unitarians. Near the close of his life, 
in an address before the Harvard Divinity 
School in 1867, he regrets that “the 
modern style of thought, which makes 
human nature the starting point of reli- 
gious inquiry and religious faith, has e 
into our Theological School through ope 
doors”. Like other Unitarians, Dr. Gannet 
recognized that, under the ideal of free 
dom, these new heretics could not be shut 
out of the School; but, he adds, “for the 
sake of the School, and for the gospel’s 
sake, the control must remain in : 
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nds of those who represent the original 


om”, 


at the movement of liberalism towards 
a humanistic interpretation of religion 
and ethics might be stopped. 
Barly Unitarianism, steadily marching 
eel all those who held to an external 
nd supernatural authority, agrees with 
both the New Humanism, of the American 
individualist type, and with the Human- 
ism of the social service type, that re- 
yealed doctrines are not necessary to the 
good life. But in rejecting dogmatic reli- 
_ gion this liberalism did not reject all 
_ religion. 
| On the one hand, it would agree with 
Irving Babbitt: ‘“‘Though I see no evidence 
that humanism is necessarily ineffective 
_ apart from dogmatic and revealed reli- 
gion, there is, it seems to me, evidence 
| that it gains immensely in effectiveness 
when it has a background of religious 
insight.” On the other hand, it would not 
| approve of the exclusive emphasis which 
the New Humanism places on the cultiva- 
| tion of the individualistic and aristocratic 
type of character. The New Humanist 
slogan, “Walk in the Middle of the Road”, 
would have appealed to it; but it would 
not have limited this moral pedestrianism 
to a few superior persons, but would have 
expected that hundreds of thousands 
_ would soon learn to walk like dignified 
_ human beings in their yery best style. 
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From Professor Hutcheon 5, 


To the Editor of TH» CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 
‘Mr. Joy’s most discriminating letter in 


reply to Mr. Marzolf’s comments on my 
| recent book, “Humanism in Religion Bx- 
amined” absolves me from the necessity 
of answering Mr. Marzolf in detail, but a 
little elaboration of one of his criticisms 
| may not be out of place. 
In three different places in his com- 
ments Mr. Marzolf says that I fall back, 
for my ultimate religious attitudes and af- 
- firmations, on a “sub-human, unconscious, 
irrational intuitionalism”, “the animality 
of the intuitionalists with their irrational 
chaos of desires”, “an irrational animal 
instinct”? and “an internal world of the 
spirit into which science cannot enter”. 
~My students, I am sure, will agree that 
I have been teaching the very opposite 
of this for eighteen’ years and it seems 
fs more reasonable to infer that Mr. Marzolf 
has not read my book very carefully than 
_ to suppose that the book gives the lie to 
all my past teaching and writing. Mr. 
- Marzolf’s words echo the well-known hos- 
tility of Professor Irving Babbitt to Rous- 
u and all his works; but one need not 
be classed as a diseiple of Rousseau be- 
cause he dares to say that reason has its 
limits and that intuition has its place 
in our ultimate attitude to reality. There 
is an intuition that precedes the work of 
thought, analysis and demonstration and 
ere is one that follows it; and, so far 
I use the word at all, it is to the 
kind that I refer. As William James 
1 to say, philosophy culminates in vis- 


Riven at that late day he still hoped — 


The Christian Register 


For while the New Humanists seem to 
limit the dignity of human nature to 
Irving Babbitt and Paul Elmer More, 
and a few disciples, all other good hu- 
manists being long since dead, the early 
liberals believed that the divine in human 
nature was much more widely spread, 
though often overlaid by less desirable 
elements. So it would not speak contemptu- 
ously of social idealism, of humanitarian- 
ism, of progress, even though such terms 
have often been used in a too optimistic 
and uncritical way. It would heartily ap- 
prove of the extension of duty to cover 
the working out of new and better social 
patterns, even though strenuous social re- 
form often seems to mean: reform your 
neighbor as you might not like to be 
reformed yourself. 


Rich, Well-balanced, Inclusive 


So the development of Unitarianism 
points the way to a humanism of a rich, 
well-balanced, and inclusive type, which, 
while it distrusts theological dogmas, re- 
tains religious insight, the sense of some 
larger life upon our own impinging; and 
which, while it emphasizes the need of 
wise and controlled selection on the part 
of the individual,- also stands for the 
control that comes through social experi- 
ment, and the better life opportunity for 
each and all that comes with social 
progress. 


LON DE NCE 


ions, in comprehensive and concentrated 
insights or intuitions, or, if Mr. Marzolf 
prefers a more thoroughgoing rationalist, 
let me remind him that. Spinoza places 
this comprehensive glance or synthetic in- 
tuition at the very summit of human 
knowledge. 

Mr. Marzolf makes considerable of the 
fact that I do ample justice to humanism 
and suggests that I unconsciously play 
its game. I am hardly that naive. I cer- 
tainly intended to do justice to human- 
ism. I have never regarded it as some- 
thing to be opposed but rather as some- 
thing to be understood and used. Long 
before religious humanism, as a distinct 
movement among us was heard of, I had 
reached the position outlined in my second 
chapter on “The Historical Background” 
by the study of Reville’s “Prolegomena to 
the Study of Religions” and other similar 
books. I am not interested at all in de- 
fending theism or controverting human- 
ism, I simply take for granted, on the 
one hand, that theism in its traditional 
form is not professed by any of us, that 
we are all humanists in our account of 
the origin and development of religion, 
and on the other hand, that humanism in 
its first reaction against the old theism 
is bound to do less than justice to its own 
principle. The purpose of my little book 
is to suggest the lines along which I think 
humanism must develop if it is to do 
justice to its own principle. I am well 
aware that my own contribution to its 
development in this book is not very large. 
but I have two valid excuses for its 
meagerness: first, that my power to deal 
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with the issue is not as mature as I hope 
it will be in a few more years, and, second, 
that there is so little provision made by 
Unitarians for the publication of serious, 
unsensational books by Unitarian writers 
on theological topics that those who have 
the time and the impulse to do such writ- 
ing are discouraged before they start by 
the difficulties of publication. Most people 
still prefer to get their religious liberal- 
ism from sources that are not advertised 
as Unitarian. Rosert J. HuTcHEon. 


Meadville Theological School, 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


I wish that Professor Hutcheon had 
come to the one point at issue in my 
critique of his pamphlet. I said that his 
subjective, intuitional theism does not of 
itself have a practical religious value. 

Of course, I, too, accept the intuitions 
for whatever psychological value they 
may have, but, the intuitions must be 
validated at the throne of reason, by the 
scientific method. And how will Professor 
Hutcheon demonstrate his intuitions as 
having practical theistic value for a 
world-unifying program? 

I still think that, despite all of Pro- 
fessor Hutcheon’s protestations, the intel- 
lectualists will hold this intuitionalism to 
be irrational and an escape from reason. 

A subjective test necessarily proves any- 
thing that any man desires, both good and 
evil; only to himself, however. The in- 
tuitions remain for each individual his 
own private over-beliefs and sub-beliefs. 
He cannot communicate them to others. 
But his practical religion, in which he 
unites with his fellows in a world-unify- 
ing movement, must be built upon facts 
that make their appeal to reason, and can 


be carried through by the _ scientific 
method. 
Professor Hutcheon quotes William 


James and Spinoza as authorities for his 
theory of the value of the intuitions. It 
would be quite difficult, however, to build 
a practical theistic religion upon James’s 
non-scientific philosophical speculations. 
He saw the universe as a free-fiowing 
pluralism which allowed as many erratics 
as one desired. 

Surely, Professor Hutcheon does not 
think that we can build a_ practical 
theistic religion upon the pantheism of 
Spinoza. “My god is the god of Spinoza”, 
Einstein declares; but he also says that 
he cannot believe in a personal god who 
interferes in human affairs, and that he 
eannot believe in individual immortality. 

Professor Hutcheon himself says: “I 
am not interested at all in defending the- 
ism or controverting humanism. I simply 
take for granted, on the one hand, that 
theism in its traditional form is not pro- 
fessed by any of us, that we are all hu- 
manists in our accounts of the origin and 
development of religion .. .” 

That is enough. The humanists, as I 
understand them, will grant him all the 
rest; only, I think, they will not see just 
how his subjective theism at which he 
arrives by an “intuition that follows 
thought” will be of much assistance in 
the working out of their world-unifying 
and world-integrating program. 

WitiiaAM A. MARZOLF. 
MASs. 
(Continued on page 363) 
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The Loring Article 


R. LORING’S ARTICLE in this issue deserves 

close study. It is a scholarly, pertinent record 

of historic fact, and its significance in the present 

revival of intellectual interest in our free religion 

cannot be exaggerated. We are in a new doctrinal 
era. Thought grows to dominance in our life. 

Two things are patent, yes, as plain as day. We 
have never been a theistic church in the sense in 
which some of our extreme and even conservative 
friends of that way of thinking have tried to make 
-us believe. In other words we have not been, in the 
literal meaning, theological. Dr. Loring does not 
like the word “theology”, and strictly speaking he is 
correct; from an historic standpoint he is more 
than right. Dogmas about God have never been our 
meat. 

The use of reason in religion, by the instrumen- 
tality of what he well calls social experiment, has 
been our characteristic from the dawn of our move- 
ment in this country. That does not make for the- 
ism. No better statement of the true Unitarian’s 
mind have ever been made than that of Channing 
quoted at the outset of the Loring contribution. All 
through Channing’s thinking God has been less 
than the Jeitmotif of religion. Man as spiritual 
being is the greater factor. 

Deity in the Calvinistic or traditional Christian 
sense has never been the main ground of our belief, 
To say this much is necessary because for one thing 
it distinguishes us cleanly from those Christian 
bodies which without exception make God every- 
thing, arbitrarily and unreasoningly. Even Congre- 
gationalists take this position, and that is why in 
belief we can not go with them nor they with us. 

The orthodox unquestioning datum of faith, 
throughout organized Christendom, is absolutely 
theistic. Our faith is something other than that, 
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though it has always been affirmative and free fro1 
the charge of non- theism. 

This leads us to the second obvious truth. 
we have not been an intellectual church like th 
churches of the creeds, we have been a highly 
telligent fellowship in continually examining ané 
testing religious ideas in the laboratory of life. 

Here is a very important distinction. Othe 
churches are entirely intellectual in their method 
and always put their faith in hard and fast creedal 
forms. We have never done that, though some 
among us do, and thus fall short and really become > 
orthodox. 

Thus it follows, of course, that if we are othe 
than intellectual we are also more than intellec- 
tual; and this difference is no toying with words 
We want only the beliefs that are true and vital 
by test. With the intellectual it is not so. They 
argue and accept on a fixed authority. We decide; 
nothing comes down with authority from heaven, 
A true Unitarian uses all his faculties for getting 
a complete religion. 

If we have not had any first-rate theologians, as 
Dr. Loring says, we remind him that we have al 
ways had super-theologians who know we must haye 
ultimate beliefs, as intelligent spiritual beings, and 
who from the start of the movement have found 
greater interest in investigating beliefs than in any 
thing else. It is this function which makes us what 
we are. 

Please do for yourself what this article merits: 
Read it, even if it requires the mental effort of un- 
remitting interest. It means something. 


Optimism and Industry 


UR OPTIMISTIC FRIEND Charles M. 
Schwab is the last of the sentimental captains 
of industry. His palaver does not quite reach and 
pacify. A new generation of leaders leave off th 
humanitarian soothings that come like honey fron 
Mr. Schwab’s generous lips. In the words of thi 
genius for the “low-down”, Will Rogers, these 
modern business men “tell real facts”, many of 
which are not akin to optimism, especially just nos 
Mr. Schwab does not know a thing about 
employment. All he knows is that “industry is 
mantic and just as full of poetry as anything el 
in the world”. Well, we have had some fairly pe 
simistic poets. Offhand, we think of Blake and Gol 
smith and Milton. Their stuff is still alive. We co 
mend them to Mr. Schwab the next time he ge 
up to exude his innermost thoughts to the Bt 
tarians. They did not talk about bonuses but abo 
empty bellies. 
If he can get near enough to where the peoplél : 
who are now in ghastly want because of the kind : 
order he has been responsible for as much as @ 
man alive, he need not go to the dead poets who. 
live. He can find the facts in harrowed minds a 
withering bodies. Of course, it takes some time 
do it, and a considerable imagination; but both 
these Mr. Schwab has plenty of. Now that he 
seventy, it would be a good thing for the mas 
steel man to give up his paying job and learn s 
thing that might bring him to a new birth’ 
industry to a real democracy. 
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These Queer Men 


bat HO IS QUEER and I am not queer? We turn 

the saying of Saint Paul to our use, and we 

Biauld like to be queer after the manner of one who 
lived in Concord. He wrote an essay on “Civil Dis- 
obedience”. A young Indian studying law in Lon- 

_don found a copy of it in a bookstall, in 1907, read 
and digested it. He went to South Africa and tried 
some of its teachings there; and then he went back 
home. The ideas and title were so firmly implanted 

_ that now, a score of years later, he has become the 
greatest moral force in the’ world. The greatest 
modern State yields to him. Gandhi took Thoreau’s 
ideas and made them his political philosophy; fired 
with the sustained spiritual passion of the man 
who went apart and lived a recluse life at Walden 
Pond, the Mahatma unites East and West, and all 
the points of the universe, into a single substance 
of human reality. These queer men! 


Iceland the Republic? 


EWS FROM ICELAND seems to confirm what 

the Editor observed and wrote there last 
Summer, during the millenary celebration of the 
Althing (Parliament). The people want a republic 
and will not wait till 1943 for the virtual plebiscite, 
set for that year in 1918, to determine their com- 
plete separation from Denmark. 

The student demonstration last week against the 
Danish minister in Reykjavik, following the dis- 
solution of the Althing by Premier Thorhallson, is 
a sign; it is more than an uprising of youthful in- 
telligentsia. The Icelandic people as a whole are 
touchy about any active part by King Christian 
in their affairs. His relation is barely titular as it 
is, but in the parliamentry crisis he indicated a 
way out, and that way seemed “royalist” to the 
radical student remonstrants. 

One outcome is, Minister of Justice Jonsson, 
friend of the liberals and head of the industrial 
co-operatives and farmer elements, has resigned, 
and this is an unfortunate thing for the status quo. 
because he is a powerful politician. His enemies 
call him the Mussolini of Iceland. He is so dan- 
gerous to conservatism that they have said he is 
insane; but he is quite in his mind, and merely one 
who goes on before. 

Our opinion is Iceland may immediately press 

for complete freedom. She has gained a high place 
of economic independence by her prosperous fish- 
eries, her people are awake to a sense of world in- 
terest and partnership, the nations have lauded 
her progress, the millennial celebration in 1930 
gave her a lively sense of nationality, and kings, 
even shadow kings, are passing out of the world 
picture. 
_ Conditions are ripe for the change, which, as a 
simple fact, has been moving steadily and irre- 
‘Ssistibly to a ’yepublican basis. The full emergence of 
and into independent national being can come 
ithout pain or confusion. It will mean no serious 
ss to Denmark. 
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Visit and Build 


Beet STRONG CHURCH has been built by 

systematic pastoral visitation. Or, putting it 
the other way, no strong church has ever been built 
without systematic pastoral visitation. Take it 
either way, there stands the fact, and maybe we 
Unitarians do not need to know it. 

The other day in a small group of Boston minis- 
ters, two prominent men each of whom has a church 
membership of more than one thousand, agreed 
that 8S. Parkes Cadman makes more calls among 
his people than these two Boston pastors do to- 
gether. Their praise of him for this phase of his 
ministry was superlative. 

Now Unitarian ministers dislike visiting. That 
they do is unwisdom for them. If they could only 
know it, how surely they would leave behind a solid 
record. Visiting must not be left undone. 

Building people into the church is a great art, 
and while it has its details of triviality, drudgery, 
and wasted effort, what job has not the same de- 
fects, each in its own way? 

Those who join a Unitarian church sometimes do 
so to qualify religiously with the least responsi- 
bility. Such may not want any pastoral attention, 
or think they do not. It may be our people are 
more self-reliant in spiritual things than the ortho- 
dox, in the very nature of their independent indi- 
vidual faith. But remember, brother, they are 
human beings, they have difficulties, are moved by 
sympathy, crave genuine friendship, and times 
come when deep calleth unto deep in their lives, 
and the parson can give them some help. This is 
not possible from the pulpit. 

Most of all; the minister’s calling is to build indi- 
viduals into the fellowship. Fellowship is life; and 
the highest life is that of a true church. Visit and 
build! : 


These Hard Times 


HESE HARD TIMES are better than they 


seem. Take the following true story from The 
Christian: 

A minister of this town [Kansas City, Mo.], very popular 
with his men, called ten of them together the other day who 
are accustomed to giving a dollar a week apiece to the support 
of the church. He told them that finances are rather close 
with their congregation and asked them to double their sub- 
scriptions. They looked at each other and grinned and quietly 
but affectionately turned down the minister’s request. “Very 
well”, said the pastor, “Will each one of you please make 
out a list of the things that you yourselves consider to be lux- 
uries, and the amounts you have spent for them this week 
and we'll meet again next week.” 

They separated, still grinning, and a week later came back. 
There was a contractor, a real estate man, an insurance agent, 
a lawyer, an editor, and a railroad man. Take the list of the 
last one: three movies at 40 cents each for wife, daughter 
and self—$3.60; twelve cigars and two packages of cigarettes 
—$2.15; soda water and ice cream (would have been better 
without )—$1.75; two banquets (heavy and unhealthy food)— 
$6.00; miscellaneous—$5. Total, $18.50. 

At the bottom of this list he wrote, “I’ll double my pledge. 
Come to think it over, I'll make it $3 a week.” 

They all did the same. 
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The New Calvinism 
GEORGE R. DODSON 


THe TRACHING OF KARL BArtTH. By R. Birch 
Hoyle. New York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


Mr. Hoyle has rendered an important 
service to all English speaking people 
interested in religious thought. The theo- 
logical movement led by Karl Barth and 
his friends has created a stir on the con- 
tinent of Europe, and naturally there are 
many in this country who wish to under- 
stand what it is all about. If they in- 
quire about the sources they are referred 
to unindexed works by prolix German 
writers who delight in long footnotes. The 
prospect is discouraging. Now Mr. Hoyle 
has read all these works and also those 
of Brunner and other disciples. He gives 
a clear and sympathetic statement. Part 
I of his book treats of Karl Barth and his 
school, Barth’s church position, his attack 
on philosophy, and his appeal to post- 
war conditions. Part II sets forth the pre- 
suppositions of the Barthians, their doc- 
trine of the transcendent God, of “broken 
humanity”, of the crisis and the God- 
man. The last section of the book ex- 
plains Barth’s dialectical method and gives 
a criticism of his views. 

It is the conviction of the reviewer 
that the major conceptions of Barth 
do not econcern American religious 
thinkers in any way. The move- 
ment is obviously a product of re- 
actionary tendencies in post-war Germany. 
It definitely strives to return to the issues 
and questions of the Reformation. Prin- 
cipal Garvie aptly characterizes it as a 
reaction against the theological progress 
of the last half century. It is a new Cal- 
vinism which stresses the fallen and de- 
praved nature of man and the arbitrari- 
ness of a transcendent God. It strives to 
revive in modern life the morbid and 
moribund sense of sin. God’s moral and 
spiritual immanence in the world is 
denied. Barth is unwilling to make any 
concessions to this idea for fear it will 
increase man’s sense of self-importance. 
He is the anti-humanist par excellence. 
Fantastic views abound. Thus we are told 
that Biblical history in the Old and New 
Testaments is “not really history at all, 
but seen from above is a series of free 
divine acts, and seen from below is a 
series of fruitless attempts to understand 
something in itself impossible. ... When 
God enters, history for the time ceases to 
be.” Barth cannot bear to hear talk of God 
being like Jesus—that is, the human being. 
To him Jesus is the Great Incognito. He 
adopts this phrase from Kierkegaard. The 
Logos constitutes the personality of Jesus. 
Barth’s reason for emphasizing the Logos 
as constituting the personality of Jesus is 
to avoid the Lutheran view that human 
nature as finite is yet capable of becom- 
ing divine. 

Barth may be understood partly by his 
antipathies. He never mentions Descartes 
without showing ill-feeling, for he regards 


him as the source of the view which makes 
man the center of interest and which has 
displaced God from his due place in 
human thinking. He is particularly hostile 
to Schleiermacher, Ritschl and Troeltsch. 
He believes that the philosophies of 
Spinoza, Fichte, and Schelling incorpor- 
ated in Schleiermacher’s thinking are in- 
compatible with the Christian faith as 
taught by the Reformers. Barth and Brun- 
ner never weary of their attacks on ideal- 
istic philosophy. Lenin himself was not 
more severe. The views of Wordsworth, 
Goethe, and the 139th Psalm are all un- 
acceptable to these reactionary thinkers. 
Why should anyone wish to have his 
mind cluttered up with obsolete views? 
Unless we can put away these childish 
things and hang-overs from our period of 
immaturity, we shall hardly have time to 
think about the things that really matter. 


One Among Frontiersmen 


FRONTIERSMEN. By Mrs. Lucien Howe. Cam- 
bridge, Mass.: Privately printed. 

It is a service of public worth which 
Mrs. Howe has performed in writing the 
salient features of a pioneer family and 
in bringing the lineage to focus in a no- 
table individual, Dr. Lucien Howe, re- 
nowned ophthalmologist. The first of the 
line in the colonies was John How, who 
came from Warwickshire to Sudbury, in 
1639. It is sturdy, purposeful, and talented 
stock. The army and medicine seemed the 
natural bent of the men, and achieye- 
ments in both callings are illustrated by 
the lives of several generations. Two- 
thirds of the small book, which is only 
fifty-one pages, are devoted to this back- 
ground, intimate and engaging with proper 
family pride. Strong individual traits and 
high ambitions prevail. Dr. Howe was the 
son of an officer of the United States 
Army, and his early life was spent in the 
southwest of Santa Fé, in Florida, in Fort 
Leavenworth. He early decided he would 
be a physician; he was determined, he 
wrote to his brother, “not to be just an 
average practitioner”. After fifty years of 
professional service of the most eminent 
distinction, Dr. Howe was honored as a 
benefactor for his wonderful scientific and 
humanitarian work in the prevention of 
blindness. No one in this country probably 
did so much as he did, pioneering in the 
knowledge of the eye, which resulted in 
the establishment of clinies especially for 
children, and in legislative enactments in 
many states. Dr. Howe benefited incal- 
culably the vision of the generations. Pos- 
sessed of means, he was able in 1926 at 
the close of his active career (he died in 
1928) to offer to Harvard University two 
hundred and fifty thousand dollars for 
the establishment of a Laboratory of 
Ophthalmology. In a reference to the moye- 
ment of troops toward Gettysburg, in 1863, 
it should be Manchester, Maryland, not 
Pennsylvania. A. ©. D. 
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The Preacher’s Art 


CREATIVE PREACHING. Edited by Bro 
Oxman. New York: The Abingdon Press. 


In the fall of 1928 the Boston Univer 
sity School of Theology instituted an an- 
nual “conference on preaching”, lasting 
three days. The addresses given at the 
first conference were published more tha) 
a year ago under the title Effe 
Preaching. The present volume contains 
the addresses given at the second con 
ference, in the fall of 1929, by seventeen 
distinguished preachers, the majority of 
whom fill parish pulpits, while the rest 
oceupy educational or editorial positions 
The speakers represented several denomi- 
nations, Methodists naturally being most 
numerous, with Congregationalists second. 
Taken as a whole, these lectures are of a 
very high order, interesting, suggestive 
varied. There is surprisingly little ove 
lapping, seldom a passage the wisdom of 
which the reader is inclined to question. 
Where a high standard of excellence 
so generally maintained, it seems inyid- 


for special commendation. Yet those 
Prof. James Moffatt. President J. Edgar 
Park, Prof. G. G. Atkins, and President 
Marsh are of outstanding quality where 
all are good. It is to be hoped that the 
book may be widely read, and taken te 
heart, by ministers of all sorts of 
churches; for the counsel, offered pri- 
marily to the theological students of Bos- 
ton University, is, perhaps, even be 
adapted to men already actively engaged in 
the ministry, The Protestant churches have 
many a difficult battle to fight in modern 
civilization; but such a volume as this is 
sufficient evidence of the high level of 
courage, insight and intelligence with 
which some of their leaders aré present- 
ing their message to the world. H. Ww. F. 
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Augustine 
Tue IppA OF Gop IN THE PHILOSOPHY 0 


Saint AvuGustTine. By William Pearson Tolley. 
New York: Richard R. Smith, Inc. $2.00. 


The fifteenth centennial of Saint Augus- 
tine’s birth brought forth this scholarly 
study of his Philosophy, particularly with 
reference to his idea of God. It hardly 
justifies the claim that this consideration 
is unfolded in the form of an engag ng 
narrative. This is a book for the special 
student rather than for the general 
reader. It is a very thorough piece o 
work, carefully and abundantly docu 
mented. But one need not shy at its de 
mand on the philosophic mind, for jud 
cious tasting will give any patient read 
abundant reward. The militant theist wil 
get his in a remark like this, in regard 
to any who deny God’s existence: “Wt 
should I consider the method of dealir 
with them, when it is doubtful wheth 
they ought to be dealt with at all? 
Augustine has an easy way of 4 sposini 
of such disputants by considering the 
“so lost in vice and so corrupted and de 
graded by sin that they have been madi 
blind to the good and true and have t 
come veritable fools”. One who is curio 
to compare the classic proofs of the exis 
ence of God with present-day 
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t he will find them not so antique as 
) may expect. He will be foolish to de- 
them or condescend to them. They 
leave him cold, but not stiff. The affir- 
tion that God is one “Whom it is per- 
ed to no one to know as He is, and 
hom no one is permitted not to know” 
- from negligible. Or take this sen- 
ice: “Not everyone who thinks, believes, 
ce Piibcea many think in order that they 
nay not believe; but everyone who be- 
ives, thinks, both thinks in believing and 
believes in thinking.” First impressions 
‘are sometimes deceptive, and anyone who 
takes up this book only to lay it down will 
miss a deal of mental food. J. W. D. 


The Real Thing 


Tan WINDOW CLEANDR, AND OTHER Porms. 
By Molly Anderson Haley. Boston: Bruce 
Humphries, Inc. $1.50. 


All too often a slim volume is published, 
purporting to contain poems, which con- 
tains nothing but verses, or just doggerel. 
The reviewer grows pessimistic—and then 
a book like The Window Cleaner appears 
and faith returns. There is no question 
that Molly Anderson Haley is a real poet. 
The divine fire burns within her; and 
with utmost skill she conveys to paper 
thoughts we delight to hear. Her motto, 
that pure poetry can be found in every- 
day people and things, is strikingly 
brought out in the poem from which the 
book derives its title. We quote merely 
the end: 

Staunch window cleaner, will it take me long 
To learn to balance fearlessly and ply e¢ 
My brush of words, my magic cloth of song? 
Tell me, a fellow-craftsman passing by, 

Oh, will it take me long to understand 
Tf beauty comes, what matter by whose hand! 


A love and true appreciation of nature 
in all its seasons and phases is manifest 
in the majority of these word portraits. 
Here is a personal tribute with a uni- 
versal appeal : 2 


‘To think of you is to remember trees, 
The gold-flecked leisure of a summer wood,... 
I might have known your faith was ever green, 
Though autumn gales stripped other branches 
" bare, 
_ That yours had statelier splendor to dis- 
y close 
And winter’s grip would find your heart serene. 
- But I walk humbler who have seen you wear 
Your sorrow as the cedar wears its snows. 


Mrs. Haley is the wife of a college pro- 
fessor. She has been a child welfare agent, 
ation officer for juveniles, and an in- 
r of public institutions. This human- 
an background is happily refiected in 
Sonnet for April: 

bout first flowers there is such eagerness, 
unrestrained delight for days that hold 
ng dawns and noons so bravely gold: 
winds daunt them they will not confess 
se in glad abandon to express 
y upflung petal they unfold 
newness in a world grown old 
too sure to compromise on less. 


4 
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, “y learn of June the art that lies 

ed blend of sunlight with the dews 

| dusk bestows, till beauty is complete, 
and BCR ate would have them 
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Or earth insist on reason lest she lose 
Her swaying daffodils—her dancing feet. 


Included in this volume is the French 
poem by Paul Claudel, L’Hnfant Jésus de 
Prague’, with Mrs. Haley’s English trans- 
lation which won the Forum Prize in 1928. 
It is a temptation to quote many more 
lines from this all too short book. It is 
unfair to quote only a few: Cosmos is 
especially charming; The Star Stood Over 
Where the Young Child Was is a Christ- 
mas thought for all the year; A Faith- 
less Generation Asked a Sign is a tribute 
to the 
lad with wings to dare had faith to rise 
And earve proud ares across uncharted skies. 


The last poem, “Miracles”, provides a 
fitting summary: 

Those other miracles I know 

Were far away, were long ago, 

But this, that I may see Thy face 
Transforming all the commonplace, 

May work with Thee, and watch Thee bless 
My little loaves in tenderness: 

This sends me singing on my way, 

O Comrade of the Everyday! 


H. M.P. 


Portrait of an Artist 


Joun Huuiorr. By Maud Howe Elliott. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin Company. $7.50. 

The distinguished daughter of a dis- 
tinguished mother, offers this pious tribute 
to the memory of her distinguished hus- 
band. This is by no means Mrs. Elliott’s 
first book, for it will be remembered that 
in 1917 she received the Pulitzer prize in 
biography for her life of her mother, an 
honor she shared with her sister, Laura 
FB. Richards. John Elliott was born in Eng- 
land in 1859, spent a part of his boyhood 
in Seotland; then, an orphan, knew some- 
thing of London in a life of privation, but 
was taken up by a patron and studied in 
Paris under Carolus Duran and at Rome 
under the eminent Spanish painter, Jose 
Villegas, who was ever afterwards a warm 
friend and almost a brother. While still 
a young man he met Maud Howe and her 
mother in a railway carriage in Italy, and 
a romance began which colored brightly 
the lives of them both. It was a love 
mateh, and lovers they continued till the 
end came in 1925. The high lights in John’s 
eareer were his painting “The Vintage” for 
the home of the Potter Palmers in Chicago, 
his commission to do one of the ceilings 
in the Boston Public Library, his years in 
Rome when he was painting the Boston 
ceiling, a sojourn at Cornish in the colony 
with St. Gaudens, Parrish, and Winston 
Churchill, his mural painting in the Na- 
tional Museum at Washington, and almost 
countless portraits of great merit. 

Nor was he wanting in civic service. 
After the earthquake in Sicily when Mes- 
sina was almost wiped out, Elliott was of 
great service in helping to rebuild the 
shattered city. He turned architect for a 
time, and designed a hotel, a church, and 
a host of dwellings, winning golden opin- 
ions from the Italians, and being rewarded 
with decorations of many kinds. When the 
World War broke out, he could not go to 
the front because of his age; but he was 
indefatigable in his service at home, doing 
his, bit in many ways and especially in 
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painting portraits of boys who had made 
the great sacrifice. Some of his illustra- 
tions for books, especially those for Isa- 
bel Anderson’s “The Great Sea Horse”, 
are of such merit that they will not soon 
be forgotten. Many of his works are re- 
produced in this sumptuous volume in 
which the publishers should justly take 
great pride. 

As to the merits of the book as a biogra- 
phy it is hard to speak impartially. Mrs. 
Elliott was deeply in love with her hus- 
band, that love shines forth beautifully on 
every page. Perhaps it colors too rosily 
the hero, perhaps not. Much can be for- 
given a lover. We think that Mrs. Elliott 
is not just when she says that Roosevelt’s 
request to lead an independent command 
to France was “churlishly’ denied. Gen- 
eral Pershing has just explained convinc- 
ingly why he was denied. There were co- 
gent reasons why. But our last word is one 
of praise for an interesting book, well 
worth reading. KE. F. 


Tabloid Reviews 


FARING ON: A PAGEANT OF 
NAL, By Harry Woods Kimball and Jean 
Mitchell Boyd. Boston: The Pilgrim Press. 
Twenty-five cents. 

A fresh treatment of the Easter Theme 
in the form of a pageant admirably 
adapted for use by a liberal congregation. 
Skilfully, the authors have incorporated 
many passages of classic prose and verse 
in their dramatic unfolding of the per- 
sistence of human belief in immortality 
through the ages. Full directions about 
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music, costumes, ete. are included with 
the text. A. R. H. 
ARGUMENTATION AND DeEBATH. By Carl G. 


Miller. New York: 
$1.20. 


Charles Scribner’s Sons. 


An exceedingly good manual for high 
school students of debating, and one which 
might well be read with profit by any- 
one who speaks in publie. E.F. 


THE DEVELOPMENT OF CHARACTER TRAITS IN 
YOUNG CHILDREN. By Amelia McLester. New 
York: Charles Scribner’s Sons. $1.25. 


A highly interesting report of char- 
acter training by an actual teacher who 
records her experiences with a group of 
children. Not to anticipate the movement 
of the book, we yet may say that the 
final chapter gives a number of instances 
which seem to prove that the children 
actually did make progress in regard for 
others and in appreciation of social values. 

E. F. 


THAT CruciAL AFFAIR. A Play in Four Acts. 
By Edna Drake Scudder. Boston: The Christo- 
pher Publishing House. $1.50. 

An historical drama _ picturing the 
treachery of Benedict Arnold. The play 
has life. Its scenes progressively lead up 
to a climax definite and tragic. Especially 
well done is the change in Arnold’s mind 
which gradually makes his final act of 
treason logical and plausible. The other 
characters are individual and lifelike. The 
author manifests a thorough knowledge 
of American colonial history. A. BH. 
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New England Associate 


The Christian Register 
Alliance. Has 


Annual Meeting at Winchester, Mass. 


Rev. Richard Hurst Hill addresses delegates on the younger generation 
and Dr. Augustus M. Lord speaks on “In the Love of the Truth” 


WINCHESTER, MASS. 


OS chimes of the Unitarian 
Church were ringing when the dele- 
gates of the New England Associate Alli- 
ance gathered for their annual meeting on 
Thursday, April 16. After a prayer by 
Rey. George Hale Reed, minister of the 
church, and a greeting by Mrs. Arthur 
G. Robbins, president of the hostess Alli- 
ance, Mrs. Clarence A. Burt of Springfield, 
Mass., retiring president, took charge of 
the meeting. Mrs. Robert P. Doremus of 
Gloucester, Mass., of the fellowship com- 
mittee of the General Alliance, spoke on 
the work of the General Alliance, and 
Miss Harriet R. Pease of Springfield de- 
scribed the value of the Unitarian booth 
at the Eastern States Exposition. A col- 
lection of $145.05 was taken for the booth. 

Rey. Richard Hurst Hill, a student at the 
Theological School in Harvard University, 
in an address on “The Younger Genera- 
tion and the War”, made a brief survey 
of the groups of young people in different 
countries who are working for the cause 
of peace. These groups, he said, dislike 
particularly the mortgaging of the future 
because of war debts, compulsory instead 
of volunteer service, and nationalism. 

Mr. Hill said he had found less interest 
in peace among students of the United 
States than in European countries. He 
said that political thinking is very much 
neglected here and that thinking men are 
not primarily interested in affairs of goy- 
ernment or matters of state. 

Dr. Augustus M. Lord of Providence, 
RI, gave the concluding address of the 
day on the subject, “In the Love of the 
Truth”. He traced the steps of progress in 
the growing sensitiveness of man towards 
the lower forms of life. Throughout his 
address one felt the sway of the great 
forces of Nature when, from lowest to 
highest, life is struggling for expression. 
Dr. Lord spoke of the two separate com- 
partments of thought in which some 
people keep their science and their reli- 
gion,—the religion that will not bear the 
touch of scientific analysis and certain 
elements in science that cannot be assim- 
ilated by religion. He said that a scientist 
who in contrast to this “boldly crosses 
the border of his spiritual experience tak- 
ing his science with him, seems to me to 
earry a key that at last will open to him 
the holy of holies of religious truth”. 

“The religion of Jesus is the religion 
of open doors and open ways, the religion 
of. the way, the truth and the life as 
given free and full expression in the in- 
dividual soul.” “Jesus was a master of 
this art of living sincerely, and those who 
learn and dare to practice the same are 
his disciples.”’ “To live this way the whole 
of life, the relation of each to the other 
and of the part to the whole must be 
felt and understood.” “And to apply such 
knowledge directly to your own life, the 
actual living of it, what you are called 
upon to do and bear, to give and to receive, 


to forego and to lose, moment by moment, 
that is to compass the art of living 
bravely, peacefully, in the face of the 
utmost peril, under stress of the hardest 
ill—an art which is the end of all the 
philosophies and was the achievement of 
him whose disciples we try to be.” 

During the morning sermon a delightful 
solo was sung by Mrs. George Hale Reed. 

The annual report of the treasurer, 
Miss Eliza 1. Gee, showed a good balance. 
The roll call registered 518 delegates 
representing 96 branches. 

Mrs. Otto Lyding of Nashua, N.H., was 
elected president, and other officers were 
elected as follows: First vice-president, 
Mrs. Earl C. Davis, Concord, N.H.; second 
vice-president, Mrs. Frank §S. Buiott, Mel- 
rose Highland, Mass.; secretary, Mrs. 
William Wallace Fenn, Cambridge, Mass. ; 
treasurer, Miss Eliza EH. Gee, Keene, N.H. ; 
directors, Mrs. Bernard Archibald, Houl- 
ton, Maine; Mrs. Wilton E. Cross, Frank- 
lin, N.H.; Mrs. William S. Nichols, 
Montpelier, Vt.; Mrs. James P. Hart, Fall 
River, Mass.; Mrs. Wallace T. Davis, 
Quincy, Mass.; Mrs. Edward R. Wirt, 
Holyoke, Mass.; Mrs. William H. Dyer, 
Apponaug, R.I.; Mrs. George A. Robinson, 
Hartford, Conn. Mrs. Eart C. Davis. 


The Shippens in Cincinnati 

Dr. and Mrs. Eugene R. Shippen spent 
March 29—April 5 in Cincinnati, Ohio, giv- 
ing lectures on religious drama and con- 
ducting an illustrative pageant at the 
First Congregational Unitarian Church. 
Dr. Shippen lectured on “Mystery and 
Miracle Plays” and Mrs. Shippen on ‘'The 
Psychology of Religious Drama with Cos- 
tume Representation”. Dr. Shippen, who 
was a representative of the American Uni- 
tarian Association at the twenty-fifth anni- 
yersary celebration of the Independent 
Church of the Philippines, March, 1930, 
also gave an address on ‘that remarkable 
liberal religious movement. 

A feature of the presentation of the 
pageant, “The Consecration of Sir Gala- 
had”, was made possible by the Tiffany 
window in the. church. After the opening 
service, the church was darkened, and 
the figure of the knight in the window 
was brought out distinctly. In the evening 
the window is lighted from the outside. 
The figure of the knight was strikingly 
like that of Sir Galahad in the pageant. 

Dr. and Mrs. Shippen, who now make 
their home in Orlando, Fla., will be glad 
to repeat the week’s program in other 
churches, 


Federated Church, Bolton, Mass. 

The Unitarian, Baptist and Friends 
Churches of Bolton, Mass., which have held 
union services in the Unitarian Church 
since September, formally became a feder- 
ated church Easter Sunday. Rey. George 
FE. Jacques of the Baptist group is pastor. 
The new society is the fifty-third feder- 
ated church in Massachusetts. 
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Bishop Aglipay Arrives 


With two companions, head of Philippines 
independent churches begins 
American journey 


Archbishop Gregorio Aglipay, organizer 
and head of the greatest liberal religious 
organization in the world, the Independent 
Church of the Philippines with its 3,000,- 
000 adherents, arrived in San Francisco 
from Manila Tuesday, April 21. His 
Eminence is accompanied by Hon. San- 
tiago Fonacier, former member of the 
Philippine Senate and the editor of a 
native paper in Manila, and also by 
Bishop Isabelo de los Reyes, of the 
Independent Church. Bishop de los Reyes 
is the son of a distinguished father of 
the same name who is not in sufficiently 
robust health to make the long trip to 
America. The latter was associated with 
Archbishop Aglipay as a leader in the 
movement which culminated in 1902 in 
the organization of the Independent 
Church. Dr. William L. Sullivan has said 
of this church that it is the only group 
within his knowledge which in a single 
generation has swung from Roman 
Catholicism to avowed liberalism. 

Bishop de los Reyes showed many cour- 
tesies to Dr. Eugene R. Shippen and Dr. 
Berkeley B. Blake in early 1929, when 
they visited the Philippines as a commis- 
sion from the American Unitarian Associ- 
ation to the liberal chureh. During much 
of their tour of the islands he was their 
escort and interpreter. Bishop de los Reyes 
is one of the best-read men among the 
bishops and one of his treasures is the 
little library of English books which he 
is accumulating. 

Accompanied by Rey. Charles R Joy, 
who met the guests from the Philippines 
on the arrival of their boat at San Fran- 
ciséo and has arranged the itinerary fot 
Archbishop Aglipay, the party has been 
making visits in Californian cities. Their 
plans to May 1 included a reception 
San Francisco, with other meetings there 
and at Berkeley, Stanford and vicinity 
which occupied the first few days. Dr. 
Theodore G. Soares was in charge of his 
entertainment in Pasadena, April 26. On 
April 27 he went to Los Angeles for ¢ 
couple of days and thence to San Diego 
for the end of the month. 

Among appointments which he expects 
to fill before the May meetings are thi 
following: May 6, St. Paul and Minne 
apolis; May 8-10, Chicago; May 11, To 
ledo; May 12, Detroit; May 13 Buffalo. 

After remaining in Boston from May lL 
to May 380, the Philippine party plans t 
visit large cities as follows, on the return 
journey to San Francisco where the re 
turn trip to the Philippines, unless ar 
rangements are altered, will begin June 23° 
May 31-June 2, Brooklyn and New York 
June 3-4, Germantown and Philadelphia: 
June 5-7, Washington; June 8, Pittsbu 
June 9, Cleveland; June 11, Cincinn 
June 12,. Indianapolis. 
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Edward Augustus Horton 


Orator, pioneer in religious education, patriot, and friend of youth, 
he shone in the galaxy of Brooks, Hale, and Gordon, and his 
death brings to close a distinguished chapter in 
Unitarian history 


OR many readers of THE CHRISTIAN 

REGISTER, earth will be lonelier with- 
out the visible presence of Edward A. 
Horton. So long has he been with us in 
the flesh, the last survivor of a notable 
group of Unitarian leaders, who, in their 
day and generation, served our fellow- 
ship loyally and well, that his passing 
marks the closing of a distinguished 
chapter in our denominational history. 

By throngs of our older laity and min- 
isters he will long be remembered as a 
true leader and friend. Even in old age, 
when the advancing years inevitably 
brought. with them increasing frailty of 
body and limitation of powers, the man 
himself remained so vital, so thoroughly 
alive in mind and spirit, that it was im- 
possible to think of him as old. To the 
end of earth, he succeeded in keeping the 
spirit of unquenchable youth. I first knew 
him more than thirty-five years ago, when 
he had retired from the pastorate of the 
Second Church of Boston and was well 
into his long term of successful service 
as President of the Unitarian Sunday 
School Society. Then, already, behind 
him lay many years of distinction in our 
ministry. 

Born in Springfield, Mass., on Septem- 
ber 28, 1843, the son of William Marshall 
and Ann Leonard Horton,. educated in 
New England and Chicago, at the out- 
break of the Civil War he enlisted in the 
U. S. Navy, where he remained for four 
years, on aetive service with the South 
Atlantic Squadron. With the cessation of 
hostilities, he began to study for the min- 
istry, graduating from Meadville in 1868. 
For seven years, he was minister of the 
Unitarian Church in Leominster, Mass., 
while there marrying Miss Josephine 
Rand. A nervous breakdown sent him to 
BHurope for recuperation, whence he re- 
turned to become minister of the First 
Church in Hingham, Mass., where he re- 
mained for three years. It was in May, 
1880, that he was called to the ministry 
of the Second Church, Boston, then situ- 
ated in Copley Square. 

Those were the days when the prom- 
inent churches of Boston enjoyed a cler- 
ical leadership exceptionally brilliant. 
Phillips Brooks was rector of Trinity, Dr. 
Gordon was minister of the Old South, 
while Unitarian pulpits were distin- 
guished by the sermons of such men as 
Edward Everett Hale, Brooke Herford, 
Minot J. Savage, Charles G. Ames, and 
r the younger Stopford Brooke, a veritable 
- galaxy of scholars and spiritual leaders. 
on this company, Dr. Horton was by no 
_ means overshadowed. Hven among such 


he made for himself no 
n ade. A vivid personality, alive to 
e ends of his fingers and toes; a born 
tor, eloquent, kindling, persuasive, 

er than scholarly; a natural lover of 


men, gifted with strong imagination, an 
abundance of human sympathy and that 
rare thing, an understanding heart; in- 
tensely patriotic, keenly sensitive to all 
civic loyalties, as well as to the appeal 
of every humanitarian cause; emotional 
beyond the Unitarian average, his sermons 
had a heart-warming quality which won 
him throngs of hearers. 

Especially as a leader of youth, he 
possessed ordinary gifts. This drew to 
him many students and young ministers, 
to whom he became guide, counsellor, and 
friend. He bore with our ignorance, sym- 
pathized with our perplexities, gave us 
good advice, without a trace of patronage 
or boredom. To the end of his long life, 
for ecclesiastical politics and wirepulling, 
he cherished a manly loathing. It was 
this sympathy for youth which, when ill- 
health forced him to abandon his pulpit, 
led him into the work of religious educa- 
tion, in which field he deserves to be re- 
membered as a pioneer. The long list of 
manuals, hymnals, and special services 
compiled by him bears witness to the 
success of his labors in behalf of our 
church schools. 

At the same time, he gave untiring 
effort to the Benevolent Fraternity of 
Churches, as its president, to the Kinsley 
Post of the G.A.R. and the Ancient and 
Honorable Artillery Company, in both of 
which organizations he was for many years 
chaplain, as well as to various Masonic 
bodies, wherein he rose to high rank, as 
Grand Chaplain in his native state. A 
constant attendant at the meetings of the 
Boston Association of Ministers, he was 
also long secretary of our committee of 
fellowship, as well as trustee of Derby 
Academy in Hingham, and of Westford 
Academy. In 1880, the University of 
Michigan made him a master of arts; 
while in 1919, Tufts College conferred on 
him a doctorate in divinity. Meanwhile, 
he became chaplain of the Massachusetts 
State Senate, retaining the post for a 
quarter of a century; on his retirement 
being granted the unique distinction of 
the only chaplain emeritus in the history 
of the Commonwealth. Nor when for him 
the path declined toward sunset was there 
any slackening of his interests and activ- 
ities. As president of the Boston Common 
Society, and in sundry other ways, he 
continued as sprightly and alert in mind 
and spirit as in past days. 

A full life, rich in attainments, whose 
ample fruitage sprang from the fertile 
soil of high ideals inspired by a faith 
lofty and broad and deep. His was a 
unique personality—who that knew him 
is ever likely to forget him? For years, 
in appearance he bore a marked resem- 
blanece to Sir Henry Irving; the slight, 
graceful figure, the face with its strong 
features crowned with its bush of snow- 
white hair being the very image of the 
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in the character of Dr. 
Primrose; not a few of whose traits, 
benevolence, dignity, friendliness, and 
sheer goodness were incarnated in our 
friend. Now that he has gone, he be- 
queaths to us a fragrant memory. Mani- 
festly an essential product of his time 
and household of faith, we shall not 
look upon his like again. Assured that 
when, at the home of his daughter in 
Toronto, on April 15, to him the great 
guest came, he greeted the unseen with a 
cheer, we bid him Farewell, and Hail! 


ALFRED RopMAN Hussey. 


eminent actor 


Funeral Service 

Ministers representing the three 
churches Dr. Horton had served officiated 
at the funeral services, April 19. They 
were Rey. Dudley Hays Ferrell, of the 
Second Church, Boston, Rev. J. Harry 
Hooper, of the First Parish Church, Hing- 
ham, and Rey. George A. Mark of the 
Unitarian Church, Leominster. 

Bearers consisted of the standing com- 
mittee of the Second Church, Leon M. Ab- 
bott, C. A. Newhall, James E. Thomas, 
James B. Noyes, Fairfield HE. Raymond, 


and also Commander George W. States, 


and Vice-Commander L. Lorenzo Billings 
of the E. W. Kinsley Post, G. A. R., of 
which Dr. Horton was long chaplain. 

There were delegations from the An- 
cient and Honorable Artillery and a num- 
ber of members of the State Senate. 
Among the hymns played was one written 
by Dr. Horton “Anniversary Hymn’, be- 
ginning ‘We honor those whose work 
began”, 

Burial was 
where Mr. Ferrell 
services. 

Tributes to Dr. Horton were paid by 
former Governor Frank G, Allen of Massa- 
chusetts and President Gaspar G. Bacon 
of the Massachusetts Senate, and at the 
session of the Senate, April 16, the follow- 
ing resolution was adopted : 

“Resolved, that the passing of the Rey. 
Edward Augustus Horton, D.D., has sad- 
dened the hearts of all who knew him—a 
veteran of the civil war, minister of the 
xospel, leader in every good cause, and 
above all, for twenty-five years the illus- 


at Forest Hills Cemetery, 
read the committal 


trious, faithful and devoted Senate 
chaplain. 
“Dr. Horton’s going reminds us that 


there are but few left of the great leaders 
of church and state who did so much to 
make the citizens of Massachusetts proud 
of their commonwealth during the last 
century. We remember them all with 
pride, but our late chaplain we remember 
with tender affection. 

“The Senate therefore solemnly ex- 
presses its sorrow at the passing of its 
friend.” 


Place Wreaths on Hale’s Statue 


The Lend a Hand Clubs of Bulfinch 
Place Church, Boston, Mass., and the Ten 
Times Ten Club of Brockton placed 
wreaths on the statue of Dr. Edward 
Everett Hale in the Public Gardens, Bos- 
ton, Mass., April 2. 
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Unitarian Historical Society 
Wishes to Increase Membership 


A the annual meeting of the Unitarian 
Historical Society which will be held 
on Thursday, May 21, at 11 a.m, in King’s 
Chapel, Boston, Mass., the Society will 
be celebrating its thirtieth anniversary. 
It was organized in March 5, 1901, follow- 
ing a suggestion made by Rey. Samuel A. 
Eliot, D.D. in the annual report of the 
American Unitarian Association in May 
1900. Henry H. Edes was its first presi- 
dent and his deep interest in the organiza- 
tion and its work will be gratefully re- 
membered on this occasion. He was suc- 
ceeded by Rey. Henry W. Foote, D.D. who 
held the office for eleven years with equal 
devotion. Among the early and very active 
members were Rey. Louis C. Cornish, Rev. 
James DeNormandie, Rey. John C. Perkins, 
Mrs. Henry 8. Grew, Rey. George H. Reed 
and others of whom some are on the Board 
of Directors to-day. 

The annual meeting in May will be de- 
voted to the Development of Liberal Re- 
ligion in Iceland and the equally interest- 
ing growth of Icelandic Unitarian churches 
in Canada and the United States. The 
Speakers will be Rev. Rédgnvaldur Péturs- 
son, D.D. of Winnipeg, Manitoba, and Rev. 
George F. Patterson, D.D. of Boston. Dr. 
Pétursson has been a distinguished leader 
among his people in this country. He was 
minister of the First Icelandic Unitarian 
Church in Winnipeg 1903-1909 and 1916— 
1922, He was very active in bringing about 
the present successful Federated Church 
which is a union of the First Icelandic 
Unitarian Church and a liberal Lutheran 
group. He is at present editor of The 
Heims Kringla, the Icelandie journal of 
Liberal Religious opinion. He organized 
the reception of American delegates at 
the Icelandic Millennial Celebration last 
summer and received from the University 
of Iceland at that time the Degree of 
Doctor of Divinity. Dr. Patterson is one 
of the administrative vice-presidents of 
the American Unitarian Association and 
no one is better prepared by personal in- 
terest and close observation to tell the 
story of the remarkable progress of Ice- 
landie Unitarianism in this country. 

The Historical Society is making a 
special effort to increase its membership 
in order to publish two pamphlets annu- 
ally instead of one, to offer prizes for his- 
torical studies by students in our theo- 
logical schools, to commemorate from time 
to time by suitable memorials some of 
our distinguished Unitarian leaders whose 
unique service should be thus perpetuated, 
to stimulate interest in keeping church 
records and preserving historical papers, 
books and memorabilia, and finally to 
awaken a deeper interest in the history 
of the Unitarian movement locally and in 
general. Every member is entitled to a 
copy of each publication. 

Of course this cannot be done without 
expending several hundred dollars annu- 
ally. Annual members and life members 
are needed for this reason, but'even more 
to extend the knowledge of Unitarian his- 
tory and its influence. The suggestion is 
made that there might well be one an- 
nual member (at $2.00 annually) from 


each of our churches, and as many life 
members as possible to lay the founda- 


tions for a 


permanent fund to which 


special gifts might be made by interested 


friends. 


Present officers and directors of the So- 


ciety are Rey. 
President ; 
Vice-President ; 
and Rev. 


DD. 


Honorary 
Francis A. 
Perkins, D.D., 


Rey. 


Rey. 


Vice-Presidents ; 


Christopher R. Eliot, LL.D 
Charles HE. Park, D.D., 
Earl M. Wilbur, 
Henry Wilder Foote, D.D., 
Professor 
Christie, D.D., Rey. John C. 
Kdwin J. Lewis, Jr., Miss 


Harriet E. Johnson, Rey. Charles Graves, 


Rev. 
Mrs. 


Julius H. 
H., Dadmun, 


Boston, 
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Anniversary Week Program 


The printed program of Anniversary 
Week, May 17-23, which has been obtain- 
able at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass., 
since April 22, this year has several new 
and distinctive features. They aim to 
make the readers conscious of something — 
more than the ordinary routine of the — 
week, of the inspiration and aspiration 
of the Unitarian faith, and of the Uni- 
tarian mission. 

On the cover is a drawing of the high- 
spired First Unitarian Church of Chicago, 
Ill, with the verse beneath, 


“O living chureh! thine errand speed; 
Fulfil thy task sublime !” 


On the first page is William Howard 
Taft’s famous expression of religious con- 
viction and on the second page is 
Charles W. Eliot’s statement that the 
Unitarian faith was dear to him and that 
he believed it ‘a holy thing, a sacred duty 
to propagate that faith”. Copies may bi 
obtained in the churehes and by applyin 
at 25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Meadville District Unitarian Conference 
Holds Twenty-Sixth Meeting in Cleveland 


Rabbi Brickner says only fellowship based on action; Dr. Wickenden, 
scientist, speaks on humanism; growp conferences take place 


HE First Unitarian Church of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, extended a most generous 
and enjoyable hospitality to the Mead- 
ville District Unitarian Conference, which 
held its twenty-sixth annual meeting in 

that church April 11-18. 

The opening session was a meeting of 
the Meadville Federation of the Young 
People’s Religious Union, at which the 
young people of the churches of the dis- 
trict gathered one hundred strong. Follow- 
ing supper a candlelight service with an 
address by Rey. Dilworth Lupton of the 
Cleveland church took place, and then a 
dance. Sunday morning, the young people 
conducted the regular church service, at 
which Rey. Paul Harmon Chapman, asso- 
ciate minister with Mr. Lupton, preached 
a sermon on “Must Religion Leave 
College?’ 

The first session of the Meadville Con- 
ference was held Sunday evening, Rey. 
Palfrey Perkins of Buffalo, N.Y., presid- 
ing as the conference president. Rabbi 
Barnett R. Brickner, of the Euclid Avenue 
Temple, Cleveland, gave the address of the 
evening, on “Religious Fellowship”. Reli- 
gious fellowship is not possible, said Rabbi 
Brickner, on the basis of revealed creeds. 

' The liberal believes that God reveals him- 

self in many ways, and no one group can 

claim to be in possession of the whole 
truth. All religions are ways of seeing 

God, different people arrive at different 

ways of understanding God, and each 
' contributes his little bit to the whole 

truth. It is not possible to have religious 
fellowship on the basis of one universal 
religion. It is not possible to scrap all 

Bibles and pick out the best from each. 

Each Bible has a value of its own which 

cannot be separated from its history and 

tradition, and the value of each religious 
group depends upon the uniqueness of its 
own individuality. Hence fellowship is not 
_ to be based on uniformity of belief, or 
upon a universal religion. Fellowship be- 
comes possible not as based on unity of 
belief but on unity of action. We have 
in common the constraint to abolish 
poverty, war, all forms of social exclu- 
_ siveness,—the faith that in the universe 
there is a constraint looking toward a 
happier world. 

The conference business session took 
place Monday morning. By resolution, an 
_ invitation was extended to the Univer- 
_ galist churches within the area of the 
~ conference to become members. A resolu- 
_ tion was passed favoring the distribution. 
under proper medical and social supervi- 
sion, of information and instruction to 
all applicants concerning birth control. A 
resolution stating that the work of Rev. 

arbe Hitchen, not only in Dunkirk, 
, but in the district, has been a great 
ation to the liberal cause, extended 
best wishes of the conference to Mr. 
en-and his family for their success 
happiness in their new home and 
rger field at West Newton, Mass. An- 
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other resolution expressed a sense of 
loss in the passing, on December 30, of 
Rey. George R. Gebauer, minister emer- 
itus, Northside Church, Pittsburgh, stat- 
ing “A member of this conference for 
many years, the vigorous personality and 
courageous spirit of Mr. Gebauer will not 
easily be forgotten’. 

The officers and executive committee 
for the ensuing year were elected as fol- 
lows: Rev. Dilworth Lupton, president ; 
Mrs. Elton D. Warner, Dunkirk; Arthur 
W. Tarbell, Pittsburgh; Rev. Charles G. 
Girelius, Jamestown, N.Y., secretary and 
treasurer. 

Addresses full of thought-provoking in- 
spiration and suggestion were given by Rey. 
Frank E. Smith of Pittsburgh at the close 
of the business session on “Through Ex- 
perience to Religion” and after luncheon 
by Dr. Robert C. Dexter, secretary of the 
department of social relations of the 
American Unitarian Association, on ‘A 
Social Program for the Present Day”’’. 

Three group conferences were held in 
the afternoon. The Meadville District As- 
sociate Alliance held its annual session 
with Mrs. T. C. Clifford, Pittsburgh, pre 
siding. An address on “Social Service’ 
was given by Mrs. F. S. Elliott, chairman 
of the committee on social service of the 
General Alliance. The following were 
elected as district alliance officers: Mrs. 
TT. CG. Clifford, Pittsburgh, president; Mrs. 
D. T. Mills, Cleveland, first vice-president ; 
Mrs. Charles Otto, Buffalo, second vice- 
president; Miss Hortense Paulin, Pitts- 
burgh, secretary-treasurer. A meeting of 
representatives of the Laymen’s League 
chapters of the Meadville district was pre- 
sided over by Prof. James F. Grady of 
Pittsburgh. Dr. Emmett Fayen of Cin- 
cinnati spoke on “The Value of a League 
Chapter in a Church even though the 
membership includes only twenty or 
twenty-five members”. The matter of a 
district organization of Laymen’s League 
chapters was discussed, and I. N. Ross, 
president of the Cleveland chapter, was 
appointed chairman with a view to effect- 
ing such organization if desired by the 
chapters. The ministers met in a round 
table conference and took part in a dis- 
cussion led by Dr. Dexter on “The Place 
of the Church and the Minister in the 
Social Program”. A chureh school dis- 
cussion was led by Rey. Paul Harmon 
Chapman on “The Place and Function of 
Religious Education in the Church 
Program’. 

The closing session was held on Monday 
evening, with Rev. Palfrey Perkins pre- 
siding. The address was given by Dr. Wil- 
liam BE. Wickenden, President of Case 
School of Applied Science, Cleveland, on 
the subject: “Humanism as a Scientist 
Sees It”. It was an able address and on 
a timely subject. : 

CHARLES G. GIRELIUS. 
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Tributes to Mrs. Spencer 
Many organizations eulogize Unitarian 
leader in service at Ethical 
Culture Society 
A memorial service to Dr. Anna Garlin 
Spencer was held April 19 in the meeting 
house of the Ethical Culture Society in 
New York. It was sponsored by a large 
number of organizations headed by the 
National Council of Women. These in- 
cluded the National Board of the Young 
Women’s Christian Association, the 
Women’s Committee of the Ethical Cul- 
ture Society, the Child Study Association 
of America, the National Council for the 
Prevention of War, Teachers’ College, 
Columbia University, the American Uni- 
tarian Association, the American Social 
Hygiene Association, the Women’s Inter- 
national League for Peace and Freedom, 
the Federal Council of Churches of Christ 
in America, the New York School of Social 
Work, the National Council of Jewish 
Women, and the National Motion Picture 
League. This list by no means exhausts 
the scope of Mrs. Spencer’s activities and 

interests. 

The memorial program carried besides 
a good picture of Mrs. Spencer, and the 
words of her hymn “Hail the hero work- 
ers”, tributes to her memory from thirty- 
three organizations or individuals who 
wrote in her praise. Among them were 
tributes from the American Unitarian As- 
sociation by Dr. John H. Lathrop, from 
the Meadville Theological School by Prof. 
Robert J. Hutcheon, from the Liberal 
Ministers’ Club, the Bell Street Chapel, 
Providence, R.I., the West Side Church, 
New York, and the Community Church, 
White Plains. 

The service included some beautiful 
organ music, the singing of the hymn, 
and four brief memorial addresses. Dr. 
John L. Elliott of the Ethical Culture 
Society stressed Mrs. Spencer’s courage, 
which was not physical but the courage 
which comes of self-possession and order. 
Dr. Valeria H. Parker, who was closely 
associated with Mrs. Spencer in the Amer- 
ican Social Hygiene Association, brought 
a tribute of deep affection, and read from 
Mrs. Spencer’s own writings, found only 
since her death, the story of her child- 
hood struggle for health, which resulted 
in “the will to be well: we must make up 
our minds to be as well and strong as 
possible’. Dr. Benjamin R. Andrews of 
Teachers’ College spoke of Mrs. Spencer’s 
influence on education, telling how she 
domesticated sociology, and how hundreds 
of her pupils had found that she had 
ways of teaching people how to live. Rey. 
James <A. Fairley of the Community 
Chureh, White Plains, gave some personal 
reminiscences of Mrs. Spencer, of her 
courageous stand for peace when all the 
world was shouting for war, of her in- 
terest in education, of her faith in youth, 
of her being gifted not by art or device 
but by inner conviction. Mr. Fairley said 
that if Mrs. Spencer were here again she 
would undoubtedly urge her friends to 
carry on the causes in which she had 
spent her life. He closed with the last 
stanza of Holmes’s “Chambered Nautilus”, 
“Build thee more stately mansions, O my 
soul’. E. F. 
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Thomas Van Ness 


Rey. Thomas Van Ness, who died in 
Boston, Mass., March 14, was born in 
Baltimore, Md., in 1859, the son of Dr. 
William W. Van Ness and Mary R. (Sala- 
din) Van Ness. He was graduated from 
the City College of Philadelphia in 1879 
and received a master of arts degree in 
1884. He also studied at the Harvard 
Divinity School. After a ministry at Den- 
ver, Colo. he went to San Francisco, 
Calif., where he remained for four years, 
coming to Boston in 1893 as Dr. Edward 
A. Horton’s successor at the Second 
Church. In 1913 he became minister of 
the Seeond Church in Brookline, and in 
1928 minister of the church in Mt. Vernon, 
N.Y., retiring from the active ministry a 
year later because of ill health. 

Mr. Van Ness was one of the most 
widely traveled of Unitarian ministers. 
He visited Russia five times and had per- 
sonal interviews with Tolstoi and with 
leading revolutionists. During a more re- 
cent trip he visited Greece and Thessa- 
lonica. 


A tribute to Rey. Thomas Van Ness 
should be the expression of many and 
varied minds. He was a preacher, a lec- 
turer, a writer and an organizer; and in 
his zealous course met and influenced so 
many different classes of people that no 
one man can give an adequate account 
of his value nor estimate the loss and sor- 
row of his many friends and followers. 

His activities extended so widely that 
he has left friends in Europe and the Far 
Bast as well as in many parts of America, 
friends who have looked forward to a 
future of accomplishment on his part 
that seems unduly cut off. He never 
seemed to grow old; his buoyant optimism 
and hearty interest in life seemed always 
the characteristics of a young man en- 
joying a brilliant career that would ex- 
tend for years into the future. 

As a preacher, his strength lay in his 
ability to sympathize with all manner of 
men, to understand their problems and 
to encourage their hopes and their aspira- 
tions, always pointing the way to a higher 
life through spirituality. As a lecturer, 
he showed himself a profound thinker, a 
notable scholar, and, above all, a teacher 
who plainly, clearly and fully presented 
his facts and his deductions. As a writer, 
his name would live long in the annals 
of religious literature had he written noth- 
ing more than his book, “The Religion of 
New England’. As an organizer, his as- 
sociates in the work of the Morgan Memo- 
rial can testify to his enthusiasm, his 
eapability and his never failing efforts 
to forward the plans he proposed and 
fostered for this remarkable body of 
philanthropists. 

At the time of his death, Mr. Van Ness 
was preparing for publication impressions 
he had received in his meetings with ten 
important persons, including Count Tol- 
stoi and Sun Yat Sen, and it is to be 
hoped that his discerning estimate of these 
people may be added to his other pub- 
lished works. 

As a chance acquaintance, as a friend 
and as a host, and there amply seconded 
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by his beloved wife, Mr. Van Ness gave 
of his best and drew from his associates 
the best that was in them. Many a man 
who never met him but once carries in 
his memory a picture of a whole-souled, 
charming personality. To his friends and 
especially to his guests in his delightful 
summer home at Prospect Harbor, with 
his family around him, such a picture is 
more vivid as they look back upon hours, 
days and weeks in his company. 

After all, perhaps his most notable char- 
acteristic, evinced in all his associations, 
was his intense loyalty. By the Second 
Unitarian Society in Brookline his loss 
was keenly felt, following, as it did, so 
soon after that of Mrs. Van Ness, whose 
fair name will always be linked with his 
in the minds of his former parishioners. 
He was held in equally high esteem in his 
parishes in Denver, San Francisco, Bos- 
ton and Mt. Vernon, N.Y. 

He has left us the memory of a man, a 
gentle man and a gentleman. 

FreperIc B. Harr, 


Prosperity in Marietta, Ohio 


A large and enthusiastic attendance 
marked the annual meeting of the First 
Unitarian Church, Marietta, Ohio, April 
14. I. L. Ellis of the board of trustees 
reported that all obligations had been 
taken care of promptly and that the affairs 
of the church were in a flourishing con- 
dition. Charles E. Sturgiss, treasurer, re- 
ported increased receipts during the past 
year and presented a budget for the com- 
ing year. 

“A prosperous year, socially and financi- 
ally”, was the summing up of the report 
of the Women’s Alliance given by Mrs. 
Adelaide Kortrecht. She was followed by 
H. A. Derr, superintendent of the Church 
school, who told of the excellent work 
done by his corps of teachers and officers, 
and of the sustained interest in the 
Church school by both the older and the 
younger pupils. 

Rev. Hal H. Lloyd spoke in ‘tribute of 
Miss Irene Allen, one of the oldest mem- 
bers in the church, who passed away in 
September, aged ninety years. She had 
become a member of the church on her 
eighty-fifth birthday. Mr. Lloyd expressed 
his pleasure on account of the prosper- 
ous condition of the church, and stressed 
the fact that everything was accomplished 
in a cheerful and voluntary attitude. 

All officers were re-elected. 


Boston, Mass.—A room full of members 
and friends attended the annual parish 
supper and meeting of the First Parish 
(West Roxbury), Church April 8. Interest- 
ing reports were given by all the officers 
and organizations showing a successful 
season’s work accomplished. The treas- 
urer’s statement announced that in spite 
of the general financial depression, the 
church has finished its fiscal year with all 
bills paid and a balance of $280 on hand. 
The improvements on the parish house 
have also been paid for except $258 
still due. All officers were re-elected, ex- 
cept for the fact that Mrs. A. W. Polk, 
A. H. Davis and H, H. Blossom were 
elected as new members of the standing 
committee. 
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Statistics on Humanism 


“Readers’ Guide” shows great increase 
in interest, mainly in ‘ 
“literary” kind 

As evidence of the growth of interest 
in humanism, in 1927 one magazine article 
on humanism was listed in “The Readers’ 
Guide to Periodical Literature’; in 1928 
three articles on humanism were listed; 
in 1929 fourteen articles were listed; and 
in 1950 fifty-six articles. Of these fifty- 
six, at least forty definitely related to the 
“literary humanism” of Professors Bab- 
bitt and More, and only two to the ‘“re- 
ligious humanism” preached by many Uni- 
tarian ministers. In the second of the 1930 
volumes of “The Readers’ Guide’, June, 
1930—January, 1931, were indexed twenty- 
four articles on humanism and eighteen 
articles on religion. In the same volume 
were listed thirty-nine articles on football. 


Preachers at Shelbyville, Ill. 

Recent preachers at the Unitarian 
Church of Shelbyville, Ill., have been Dr. 
Clayton R. Bowen and Dr. Charles H. 
Lyttle of the Meadville Theological 
School, who filled the pulpit respectively 
Baster Sunday and April 19. The chureh 
celebrated Washington’s Birthday by a 
Sunday dinner and entertainment. After 
the dinner, prepared by the Women’s Al- 
liance, all sang “America” and the Al- 
liance members repeated their code. Mrs. 
Addie Ragan spoke on “Old Glory” and 
the life of Washington. George Maxwell 
Walen, the minister-in-charge, who is a 
student at Meadville, told of the natural 
beauty of Norway, his native land, de- 
scribed some of its churches and spoke 
of its great men. He sang the National 
Hymn of Norway. Miss Winifred Douthit, 
daughter of Rev. J. L. Douthit, minister 
of the church for thirty-seven years, is 
president of the Alliance. 


Seizing the Opportunity 
(Continued from page $48) 
broadcasting, but it must be admitted 
that we have not done very much as yet. 
The Benevolent Fraternity of Churches 
has maintained the Liberal Hour in Boston 
for several months. More lately the Amer- 
ican Unitarian Association has conducted 
a weekly afternoon broadcasting not only 
beeause it was worth while to broadcast 
liberal religion all over the eastern part 
of our country, but also because broadecast- 
ing from Boston may yet win for the 
Association a national hook-up for one or 
more Sundays a year. This would be a 

great help to all our churches. 

One of the very hardest of the sayings 
in the Seripture is, “These things ought 
ye to have done and not to have left the 
others undone.” The Association cannot 
drop important tasks to which we are 
already committed. But just so far as 
we are able, we shall in every way promote 
the breadeasting of liberal religion as a 
great modern method not only of im- 
mediate worth but of vast potential values. 

I am wistful that some public spirited 
Unitarian may give us either an annual 
income or a permanent fund, and enable 
us to preach liberal religion all over the 
planet by radio. 
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Bist in Its Spring Beauty Welcomes 
_ Delegates to R. E. A. Annual Meeting 


Speakers address Association in setting of vernal charm, on 
religious issues in the present depression 


ATLANTA, GA. 


TLANTA welcomed the Religious Edu- 
eation Association in Southern style, 
and nature was kindly and _ bheauti- 
ful. The dogwood, the wistaria, the fruit 
trees, and the budding green of the foliage 
all spoke their welcome. Atlanta is one 
thousand feet above sea level, and its 
people are justly proud of the climate. 
All about the city, the homes of the 
wealthy and cultured classes are clustered. 
Few cities can show more beautiful homes. 
_Edueational institutions almost without 
number are there. Emory University, 
Georgia Technical School, Oglethorpe Uni- 
versity, and Agnes Scott College for Women 
are all near by and the schools for colored 
people are there, too. They include Atlanta 
University with which Morehouse College 
and Spelman College are _ affiliated. 
Gammon Theological Seminary, Clark Uni- 
versity, and Moses Brown College are all 
near by and are all doing their part. 

The sessions of the association were 
held April 15 to 17 in the Central Con- 
gregational Church where the Negro dele- 
gates would be made welcome. Attendance 
was not large but several came from 
places as far away as New England and 
Texas in one direction, and Chicago and 
“Florida in another. Unitarian educational 
forces were represented by Dr. Charles 
H. Lyttle of Meadville, and by the staff 
of the department of religious education, 
who find this convention one of the 

‘greatest sources of inspiration in their 
year. Dr. Aubrey F. Hess, minister of the 
local Unitarian Church, arranged an ex- 
eursion to Stone Mountain for the visit- 
ing Unitarians and served us a delicious 
luncheon at his hospitable home. Prof. 
John M. Ratcliff, president of the Uni- 
_ versalist General Sunday School Associa- 
tion, was present and shared in our 
excursion. 
Many of the leaders in religion and 
sociology were present. The Union Theo- 
logical Seminary in New York sent Prof. 
Harry F. Ward, Prof. Arthur L. Swift, and 

Mrs. Sophia L. Fahs; Chicago sent Dr. 
Joseph M. Artman, general secretary of 
the association and Prof. Arthur E. Holt 
of the Chicago Theological Seminary; 

from New York came Dr. Adelaide T. 
' Case of Teachers’ College, Columbia Uni- 
_ yersity, and practically the whole Hpis- 
~copal education staff from the New York 
headquarters, Ivar Hellstrom, educational 
minister of the Riverside Church (Dr. 
_ Fosdick’s), and several others were there. 
Among the Roman Catholics were Father 
Jichael Kelly of Sunny Hill College, Ala., 
Father R. A. MacGowan of the 
Catholic Welfare Council of Washington, 
_D.C. Prominent Jews on the program were 
bbi Samuel H. Goldenson of Pittsburgh, 
. and Rabbi Edward L. Israel of Balti- 
e, Md., who will be at the Shoals this 
mer. F. Ernest Johnson of the Fed- 
Council, Prof. Stewart G. Cole of the 
Theological Seminary, Prof. Harle 
ank of the University of Cincin- 


nati, and Col. P. H. Callahan, manu- 
facturer, of Louisville, Ky., were confer- 
ence leaders, and so the list might be 
extended. 

The general topic of the convention was, 
Religious Issues in Our Economic Crisis. 
All sorts of views were presented. Some 
samples were the business view that the 
church should not interfere but preach 
the gospel of love, the Catholic view that 
if the Protestant geformation had not 
occurred the chureh could easily handle 
the whole matter, the mildly progressive 
opinion that the church should tap busi- 
ness mildly on the wrist and say ‘Naughty, 
Naughty”, the radical view that the profit 
system is contrary to religion and that 
all industry should be reorganized on the 
basis of service rather than the selfish 
basis of profits. 

What can the church do in this crisis? 
These suggestions, among others, were 
offered: Strive to replace the profit motive 
with the service motive. Stop exploiting 
human beings who are not means but ends. 
Speculation for personal profit must be 
frowned on. Selfish individualism must be 
replaced by the contributive spirit. We 
can prepare ourselves to sit at the table 
where the new social order is planned. 
We can do our best to reduce prejudice 
between our groups and others which are 
working for good. 

Perhaps the high spots of the conven- 
tion were contributed by Dr. Ward, Rabbi 
Israel, Dr. Holt, and Mrs. Fahs, though it 
is hard to discriminate when all were so 
good. A quiet word from Mr. Hellstrom 
or Dr. Hartshorne would often illuminate 
a situation as, for example, when Mr. 
Hellstrom said that vituperation gets one 
nowhere, or when Dr. Hartshorne advo- 
eated the sense of belonging to a universe 
which is fundamentlly committed to 
human welfare. 

The association elected as its next presi- 
dent, Dr. John H, Finley, of The New 
York Times. 

If one may be permitted a word or two 
of criticism of the convention, the local 
arrangements could have provided for 
more opportunities for social intercourse, 
the immediate problems of church sehool 
workers might have had more attention, 
some provision might have been made for 
corporate worship in terms of universal 
religion, and the whole procedure might 
have been subject to more democratic 
eontrol. But when all deducations are 
made, the convention remains as one of 
the signs of a dawning social conscience, 
and as an earnest attempt towards plan- 
ning the principles of a new social order. 

EDWIN FARLEY. 


San Jose, Catir.—Mrs. Carl Holliday 
was elected president of the Unitarian 
Alliance at the annual meeting March 5, 
and other officers as follows: Miss Clara 
Townsend, first vice-president; Miss Mary 
Wiesendanger, second vice-president ; Mrs. 
GC. C. West, recording secretary ; Miss Lola 
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Balis, corresponding secretary; Mrs. A. T. 
Hermann, treasurer ; Mrs. Tessie Herren- 
stein, financial secretary, and Miss Agnes 
Howe, parliamentarian. 


For the Pension Society 


The Unitarian Service Pension Society 
acknowledges with gratitude the follow- 


ing contributions received during the 
month of March, 1931: 
Previously acknowledged ............... $8,357.78 
From Churches in: 
Cambridge, Mass. (First) (additional) 5.00 
ANN e Conan MASH wah alctic.: coelslotns ssbuethe 60.00 
Hingham, Mass. (First) .............. 50.00 
Montpelier.) Vitel nycct seesss «fulaceeunae 25.00 
HU VEST OMsts DULe wicrsrccerctesc ce osc uate aeration 15.00 
Wrasbingtont: DiGi titers. ..see dae cnet 350.00 
Brookline, Mass. (First) ............. 100.00 
EE SMIUON GN wom veiieisis. sae © actelaisteiays cero 25.00 
Watertown, Mass. (additional) ........ 10.00 
Hingham, Mass. (Second): \aeerekal. cae 10.00 
Ste ouis, Mos \(Wuity): <.cesecicasene 25.00 
Medford, "Mass. (additional) 95.00 
Santa Barbara, Calif. ..... 50.00 
Salem, Mass. (Second) .............. 70.50 
From Alliance Branches in: 
Gardner. Massy cae. cticachs. dates 3.00 
Grattonsw Mast" 7. ae eee ne 5.00 
Des “Moines; plow | sists siiere states = Settee ce 10.00 
New .York (West Side)... cc. 6..0% 15.00 
MOronuon Canadar se cvccs stentic coetnen 75.00 
PNIZabetlig GNI alt «nil aieencrcalere ch cate aie 10,00 
Portland, Maine (Preble) ............ 2.00 
BNOCKUON, PLAS: | ee cles roller on nek men 5.00 
Waslands: Masssetiaiinccctcd «be eeeenn 10.00 
Indianapolis, Ind. (Evening) ........ 5.00 
Wroreester,WASS,). ut. «,s:6 tisiecacsterer ra neiere 15.00 
Hasth Boston; +Masse.:, Weis. dele aaeae 25.00 
Wistert lives HMOSs. © osc) <j oiaserera'e ese eto: Sane 10.00 
Templeton, Mass. . 5.00 
Leominster, Mass. . 10.00 
San Diego, Calif. * 50.00 
Montclair, N.J. ..... 10.00 
Lincoln, Mass. 2.00 
Dunkinks iN. Yi. wake mice clei 15.00 
Jamestown, N.Y. 5.00 
Whelimstords. MASNs irs ccces's ee tect cee tie 5.00 
Doluth; (Minin. d Maycistolte cite cima sleretere oe oea 10.00 
Pirieoiny Neb a hss ais. w 8 655 bisy aie paeieon'e a 10.00 
Cincinnati, Ohio. (St. John’s) ........ 50.00 
onion ayy. Calif: a2t-catee versie oe Bee e ee 10.00 
Chicago, LU. (Biers sicswins er cw wees 50.00 
Winchendon, Mass. oo5. oven qjene vecves 10.00 
Mari boro Massie ironies cents so. tah 25.00 
Amhenste MASS. psc ctererusto © ciasiate vieis'ers ore 5.00 
Ellsworth, Maine ....... 15.00 
Waltham, Mass. ...... 10.00 
Northampton, Mass. ... 10.00 
Roxbury, Mass. (First) 5.00 
Schenectady, er 10.00 
Deerfield, Mass. ......... 10.00 
Chestnut. Hill, Mass. ...... 25.00 
Middleboro, ass. 0 ie dass eck s ucts a 5.00 
Deda, PMs % 2 ss oss Gas one ee ae = fee 15.00 
Des Moines, Iowa (additional) ....... 5.00 
New: York: Teageue: 40.0%: + sre otectetbne ate 50.00 
Quincy, Mass. (additional) .......... 7.00 
Wall isives,: MASS; Sire Ayeeins. vates se cee 10.00 
Seiinates, Mages pies seas eo hiad occttomenee 10.00 
PSLODKLYT, Tie Mcg CEREAL) 5.5 teunsria nels 25.00 
ALCOR SE: WNikevltece esis coe s ctaeine eas 10.00 
Gleveland, (iO ¢ ce dase cdiele ectewaias 50.00 
PVRS CO che Sw isin. Sig's ao oyna aaa sis 5.00 
Wanday aMasse sr. cick cs cstits cate. daca ¢ 5.00 
Uxhridie,) Madas: vy vjswisid as cave « 10.00 
New York (Community Church) 25.00 
Bt. Cloud, MAIS oe ois ne + eine 10.00 
Newburgh; NiYo .icee ese sé 5.00 
From Individuals: 
Mrs. Emma D. Coy ..... 50.00 
Miss Charlotte E. Clarke . 10.00 
weve ©. CO. HEWIG | oc cscces 5.00 
Rev. A. D. K. Shurtleff . 10.00 
Rev. Margaret Barnard ... 10.00 
REV. MODELS SS, LOTIDR cis sine asccivecis ew eck 10.00 
Mine Canta, MM. Bean Swigesescncecuse 25.00 
Rev. Harold. Go Arnolds Fost veins © obs 10.00 
Bey... Charles A. Plate 550 «0,0anau’s Sa 10.00 
From Sundry Sources: 
San Francisco, Calif. Society for Chris- 
lees, Wt » ake ede Ne ote can 100.00 
Jamaica Plain, Mass. (Junior Alliance) 2.00 
A total on March 81, 1981 of....... $10,284.28 
Bequest for the Endowment Fund from 
the late Helen M. Williams of Hudson, 
PEL Mesh conkine sae Sanco y ass’ s $181.75 


Haroip G. ARNOLD, Treas. 
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THE WAYSIDE PULPIT 


Everything that is 
TRUE 
is God’s word 
whoever may have 
said it 
ZWINGLI 


$35,000 to Watertown Church 


Under the terms of the will of Mrs. 
Mabel Bumstead, a life-long member of 
the First Parish Church, Watertown, 
Mass., $35,000 is bequeathed to the trus- 
tees of the church for the ministerial 
fund. The bequest is made in honor of 
Mrs. Bumstead’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. 
Henry Russell. 


Gate-way Walk, Charleston, S.C. 


The gate-way walk of Charleston, 8.C., 
extending from the Unitarian Church and 
St. John’s Lutheran Church through the 
grounds of the Charleston Library, Gibbes 
Art Gallery, and the Cireular Congrega- 
tional Church to St. Philip’s Church, is 
now in its spring glory. The magnolia, 
wisteria and jessamine blooms in Charles- 
ton in the spring are one of the chief 
sources of the city’s fame. 


Broadcasts Service at Laconia 


Rey. William FE. Billingham of the 
Laconia (N.H.) Unitarian Chureh broad- 
east a service over Station WKAV, Sun- 
day, February 15. He was assisted by 
Mr. and Mrs. Verne M. Whitman in the 
musical part of the program. February 
8 the church was host to the Business 
and Professional Women’s Club of La- 
econia. Mr. Billingham spoke on the sub- 
ject, “World Peace’. 


Men’s Club, Winchendon, Mass. 


Unity Men’s Club of the Church of the 
Unity, Winchendon, Mass., was organized 
March 25 at the meeting held in Memo- 
rial Hall with thirty-eight present. An 
address on prisons was given by Rey. 
Arthur Schoenfeldt of Athol, Mass. The 
following officers were elected: President, 
Henry Heidel; first vice-president, Ray P. 
Bartlett; second vice-president, Lynn G. 
Young ; secretary-treasurer, Guy B. 
Staples. 


L. Walter Mason Memorial Room 


With funds obtained from a folk-song 
recital March 16, the First Unitarian 
Yhurch of Pittsburgh, Pa., will furnish 
a room in the Oceanic Hotel at Star 
Island to be known as the “LL. Walter 
Mason Memorial Room”, Room 41, a 
double room in the main hotel, second 
sleeping floor, southwest corner looking 
toward Portsmouth, N.H., and White 
Island, has been chosen for the Memorial 
Room. Mr. Mason was minister of the 
church from 1900 till his death in 1929, 
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OF RELIGIOUS, 
ORGANIZATIONS WHICH RECEIVE 


EDUCATIONAL, 


SOCIAL, AND CHARITABLE 
THE SUPPORT OF UNITARIANS 


Finding 
Faith to 
Live By 


fo... ee 
help the religiously unsettled 
to work out. their own 


philosophy of: fers. 


Single copies may be had free 
or quantities at cost from the 


UNITARIAN LAYMEN’S LEAGUE 


SIXTEPN BeAcoN StrewT, Boston, MASs. 


MEADVILLE 
THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


FOUNDED 1844 


trains for the liberal ministry of 
to-day. Association with the Uni- 
versity of Chicago adds to the 
School’s own curriculum a wide 
variety of subjects. For informa- 
tion address 


President SYDNEY B. SNOW, D.D. 
5701 Woodlawn Avenue 
Chicago 


PACIFIC UNITARIAN SCHOOL 
FOR THE MINISTRY 


2400 Allston Way, Berkeley, California 


Invites correspondence from men or women 
thinking of the ministry, religious education, or 
parish work as a voeation. 

Thorough training in all departments of 
theological study. Supplementary work avail- 
able at Pacific School of Religion and Uni- 
versity of California, including summer sessions, 
Ideal year-round climate. Free tuition and lodg- 
ing; generous scholarships for superior work ; 
opportunities for self-support. 

Autumn Semester opens August 17, 1931 


For Register of the School, or further in- 
formation, address the President. 


HARL MORSE WILBUR, D.D. 


THES =9SUMMER 
UNION VACATIONS 


48 BOYLSTON STREET AT THE 


CAMPING CLUB 
FOR YOUNG MEN. 


Inquire at 48 Boylston St., HUBbard 1122 


THE CHILDREN’S MISSION 
TO CHILDREN 


Founded in 1849 by Unitarian children for 
children of all races and creeds. 


Builds with the best tools provided by modern 
science on the experienced wisdom gained through 
more than eighty years of child care. 


PRESIDENT, Mgs. ENDICOTT P. SALTONSTALL. 
VicE-PRESIDENT, PHILIP NICHOLS. 

OueRK, Rev. CHRISTOPHER R. ELIOT. 
TREASURER, PAUL O. OABOT. 

DrrroTors: Miss Louisa T. Bazeley, Miss Mary E. 
Bradlee, Allston Burr, Walter 8. Burrage, M.D., 
Lincoln Davis, M.D., Mrs. Philip Y. De Nor- 
mandie, Mrs. E. Merrick Dodd, Jr., Richard 8. 
Eustis, M.D., Miss Louise Fessenden, Herbert 
K. Hallett, Mrs. John Hoar, Harry O. Mayo, 
Rev. Paul S. Phalen, Mrs. A. D. Sheffield, 
Edward O. Storrow, Jr., Mra. Leonard Wheeler. 


PARKER B. FIELD, GrenreraL SEORETARY, 
20 Ashburton Place, Boston, Mass. 


American Unitarian Association 


The Executive Body of the Unitarian 
Churches of the United States and Canada 


Establishes and maintains churches as centers of 
religious life and community service. 


Publishes books, pamphlets, and hymn-books. 


Promotes sympathy and co-operation among 
liberal Christians. 


Defends civil and religious liberty at home and 
abroad. 


The Association is supported by the voluntary con- 
tributions of churches and individuals. Address 
all communications to Dr. Louis C. Cornish. 
Send contributions to Henry H. Fuller, 
Treasurer. 


Headquarters 


25 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 


Branch Offices 


285 Madison Avenue, New York 
105 South Dearborn Street, Chicago 
2416 Allston Way, Berkeley : 


THE TUCKERMAN SCHOOL 


INCORPORATED 
TRAINING FOR RELIGIOUS LEADERSHIP 


A Normal 


School for Directors of Religious 
Education 


and Parish Assistants. Practical 
courses in administration. Special courses ar- 
ranged for Chureh School teachers and others. 
High academic standards. 


Rey. LyMAan V. Ruriepes, President. 
For particulars address 


Miss ANNI® M. Finoon, School Administrator, 
33 West Cedar Street, Boston, Mass. 


PROCTOR ACADEMY 
FOR BOYS 


“In the foothills of the White Mountains” 


Fine Practical Arts Course combined with facilities of 
boarding school. College Preparatory Course. Junior 
School. Winter sports. Reasonable rates. Students 
admitted whenever vacancies. Catalogue. 


CARL B. WETHERELL, Headmaster 
Box 16, ANDOVER, N.H. 


HACKLEY SCHOOL 


A First Class School for Boys 


Founded and Endowed by Unitarians. Beautifully 
situated on the banks of the Hudson 
TARRYTOWN, N.Y. 


WALTER B. GAGE, Headmaster 
Send for Catalogue 
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CORRESPONDENCE 


' (Continued from page 351) 
From an Indian Prisoner 
To the Hditor of Tum CHRISTIAN RuGisTHR :— 


Greetings to my Unitarian household 
of faith. 

We are still living here in a time, the 
most stirring since the Mutiny of 1857. 
Nearly all sincere workers, religious, 
social as well as political, had hardly a 
breathing time till to-day. 

I was myself arrested and sentenced to 
hard labor for six months for disobeying 
civilly what I considered iniquitous laws 
of salt and liquor trade, monopolized by 
the Indian Government. 

This morning’s daily papers announce 
that there has been a truce, if not an end, 
to the present civil war in this country. 

Hence I take heart to write a word of 
relief to my household of faith abroad 
who I am sure will welcome this good 
news. 7 

Brahmas, like their Unitarian brethren. 
believe in a religion of sound corporate 
life, rather than mere tenets or sentiments. 
Naturally therefore they were involved in 
this struggle quite as much as anybody 
else. 

I was theoretically allowed in the prison 
all my religious papers. I heartily thank 
the Managers of The Inquirer, THE CHRIS- 
TIAN ReEeistTER, The Unitarian Monthly, 
Meadville Journal, and of all the Brahma 


papers of India, though I hardly got any 


of these regularly, for the alleged reason 
that they contained political articles. Still 
what I got very occasionally I at..once 
circulated among my brother prisoners. 

They immensely liked them all in their 
cruel intellectual starvation? 

English and American Brethren will be 
a bit surprised to learn that papers like 
The Inquirer or THE CHRISTIAN REGISTER 
are considered unhealthy reading in the 
Indian Prisons. 

I was released on October 14 last, hail 


and hearty and yet unrepentant. 


V. R. SHINDE, 
Ea-secretary of the Depressed Class Mission. 


Bompay, INDIA. 


Third Way 


To the Editor of TH» CHRISTIAN REGISTER :— 


The letter is written in reply to the 
editorial under the title, “Something Con- 
structive, Please’ in THr Reeister of April 
2. The editorial asks if there is a third 
way in theology beyond either traditional 
Christianity or humanism. Emphatically, 
yes. 

The third way is the conviction that the 
highest human aims and ideals have their 
basis in the universal order of things. 


The human ideal of searching for the 


truths about the world is related to the 
fact of order and law in the universe. 


_ There is an objective structure that cor- 
responds in some measure to the human 


mind’s quest for facts and truths. In 
other words, science has an objective 
basis in the scheme of things. The human 
love of beauty also has a basis in the 
act of patterns and harmonies existing 
n the universe. Beauty, in this view, is 
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not wholly subjective. Art is rooted in 
cosmic life. Eyen righteousness or moral- 
ity in its most elemental sense, has a 
basis in existence beyond man. This is so 
for the reason that conscious, social beings 
on this earth or any planet anywhere 
must, in the nature of things, have some 
common rules of conduct among their own 
members to survive. Obeying the com- 
mands, Thou shait not lie, Thou shalt not 
murder, seems necessary for human exist- 
ence whether we like the commands or 
not. In short, pure science, art, and ele- 
mentary morality have a basis in the 
universal order. There is some degree of 
relation and correspondence between man’s 
highest nature and the deepest reality of 
the universe. We have thus far caught 
only a glimpse of the divine glory that 
may, however, be further disclosed to us 
if we actively respond to it. If we have 
such a faith and conviction as this, we 
are justified in saying that we believe in 
God. 

The foregoing viewpoint differs from 
personal theism in that it does not aftirm 
belief in a personal deity especially in- 
terested in mankind. It is rather we who 
need to be interested in finding the God 
of the universe. 

Also our viewpoint differs from what 
we choose to call “left-wing” humanism. 
According to our understanding of “left- 
wing’ humanism, human values such as 
we have referred to, are not rooted in the 
eternal order of things, but are only 
achievements of humanity. Our viewpoint 
is rather that human ideals of truth and 
beauty and righteousness are not limited 
in their significance only to humanity, but 
are vitally related to cosmie¢ reality. 
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While the viewpoint expressed is not, 
of course, original with the writer, it is 
nevertheless a third way in theology. 

JoHN H. HERSHEY. 

LOUISVILLE, Ky. 


“A Difference of Emphasis” 


At a parish supper held in the First 
Unitarian Church, San Diego, Calif., 
March 19, the question of theism and hu- 
mmanism was discussed. Rev. Ernest Calde- 
cott, minister-in-charge at the First Uni- 
tarian Church of Los Angeles, was a guest 
and spoke on humanism. The resident min- 
ister, Dr. H. B. Bard, spoke briefly and 
a general discussion followed. The con- 
clusion seemed to be that the difference 
between theism and humanism is mainly 
a difference of emphasis, and that eco- 
nomic ethics is the most urgent need in 
the world to-day More than one hundred 
and fifty persons were present. 


Obituary 


Died, at Washington, D.C., ALIich BHNNESON 
FARWELL, widow of Henry A. Farwell, formerly 
of Quincy, Ill, Hubbardston, Worcester, and 
Somerville, Mass. Interment took place in Hope 
Cemetery, Worcester, Mass. 


NORFOLK HOUSE CENTRE 
Conducts 
Two Playgrounds for Small Children 
Two Children’s Gardens and 
Many Outings during the Summer months 
Contributions for the purpose should be sent to 
14 John Eliot Square, Roxbury, Mass. This work is 


sponsored by the Massachusetts Committee on Social 
Service, General Alliance. “ 


TWO NEW TRACTS 


The Importance of Spiritual Integrity 
By CHARLES E. PARK, D.D. 


By wisdom, by patience, by spiritual sympathy, we can, if we will, 
make this world a place where the Spirit of Christ is safe and loved 


and adored. 


An excellent pamphlet for distribution at the beginning of a new 


year. 


A. U. A. No. 319. 


Order by number, not by title. 


A NEW ATTITUDE TOWARD JESUS 
By ADDISON MOORE, D.D. 


In his spirit, we go forth to the service of man; and, by so doing, 
we glorify God, the Father. As an ideal, Jesus Christ represents the 
wholeness of humanity. He is lord of things as they should be. He 
stands not for the attained, but for the unattained excellencies of life. 


A. U. A. No. 320. 


Order by number, not by title. 


Published for free distribution 
AMERICAN UNITARIAN ASSOCIATION 


25 Beacon Street = 


Boston, Mass. 
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Many church people have three hands 
—a left hand, a right hand and a little 
behind hand. 


“Tye got to get rid of my chauffeur; 
he’s nearly killed me four times.” ‘Oh, 
give him another chance.”—Goblin. 


“T am leaving for Florida to-night.” 
“Why so sudden; has anything hap- 
pened?” “Just heard that land was dis- 
covered on my lot.” 


“So you have a baby brother. What is 
his name?” “We don’t know. We can’t 
understand a word he says.” 

—Hummel, Hamburg. 


“Are you Saving any money since you 
started your budget system?’ “Sure. By 
the time we have balanced it up every 
evening it’s too late to go anywhere.” 


A boy was about to purchase a seat for 
a cinema in the afternoon. The box-office 
man asked, “Why aren’t you at school?’ 
“Oh, it’s all right, sir’, said the youngster, 
earnestly, ‘I’ve got measles’. 

—The Outspan. 


Tommy: ‘Mother, let me go to the zoo 
to see the monkeys?’ Mother: “Why, 
Tommy, what an idea! Imagine wanting 
to go see the monkeys when your Aunt 
Betsy is here.”—Lever. 


Mother: ‘You know, Geoffrey, Norma 
is nearly seventeen years old, so to-day 
I had a frank discussion with her about 
the facts of life.’ Father: “Ah! Did you 
learn anything new?” 

—Hverybody’s Weekly. 


“Why so sad?’ “I am insolvent.” “How 
much have you made over to your wife?’ 
‘Nothing.’ “How much money have you 
invested abroad?’ “Not a penny.” “Man 
alive! You are not insolvent—you are 
ruined.”—Lustige Blaetter. 


“The toast was drank in silence’, a 
teacher wrote on the blackboard. “Now can 
any boy tell me what is wrong with that 
sentence?” she asked. One youngster 
raised his hand. “The toast was et in 
silence’, he said. 


“Waiter”, asked the patron in a city 
restaurant, “is it necessary to have that 
wretched cat prowling about here among 
the tables?” ‘Well, it’s like this ’ere, sir. 
When there’s rabbit stew on the menu, 
the guvnor thinks it adds to the enjoy- 
ment of the meal if our cat is well in evi- 
dence, so to speak, sir.” 


Lord Dawson of Penn in the Atlantic: 
A farm laborer in England had been out 
of work for many months and had been 
living on the dole. He remarked to his 
physician one day: “Doctor, do you know 
I had an offer of work some days ago 
which would have given five shillings 
more a week than I am getting from the 
dole, but after giving it thorough reflec- 
tion I preferred to remain independent.” 


When James Harvey was a young 
curate, he frequently talked with a wise 
old plowman named Clayton, One day the 
subject under discussion was this: “What 
is the greatest impediment to spiritual 
growth and happiness?’ The curate said: 
“Surely to renounce our sinful self.” 
“No”, said the plowman, “the greatest 
difficulty is to renounce our righteous 
self’. 
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Unitarian Service 
Pension Society 


Much more remains to be raised 
if pensions are to be maintained 
at the present rate. The fiscal 
year closes on April 30. Have 
you given as yet? If not, send 
contributions promptly to 


Rey. Harotp G. ARNOLD 
55 Emmons Road 
Wrst Roxsury, Mass. 


BUS Ged 


UNITARIAN VISITORS TO BOSTON 


HE following hotels are worthy of 

patronage. They render excellent 

service and provide a pleasant atmos- 
phere for their guests. 


RESERVE YOUR ROOMS IN ADVANCE 


PARKER HOUSE 
SCHOOL AND TREMONT STREETS 


Near A.U.A. 
600 Guest Rooms with bath and shower 
Phone, Hubbard 8600 


HOTEL LENOX 
BOYLSTON STREET, BOSTON 
Near Arlington Street Church and Back 
Bay Station-—-ten minutes to A.U.A. Room 
with bath, $3-$5. Phone,’ KENmore 5300 


HOTEL BELLEVUE 
Beacor Street, BOSTON 


Next to State House 
Rooms with bath $3.50 up. Phone, Haymarket 2981 


DCC 
C00 eee 


PTC 


BURDETT COLLEGE 


BUSINESS TRAINING FOR YOUNG MEN AND WOMEN 


Two-year Courses: Business Administration— 
Accounting—Normal—Secretarial. 

Shorter Courses: Office Management—Book-keep- 
ing—Stenographic—Civil Service. 


156 STUART STREET, BOSTON 
Founded 1879 Tel. Hancock 6300 


For;Catalogue address F. H. BURDETT, Pres. 


Pulpit and Choir 


GOWNS 


2) Embroidered Pulpit Hangings, 
)  Bookmarkers, Fabrics, etc. 


Custom Tailoring for Clergymen 


Specialist in Church Vestment and Embroideries 
for Half a Century 
Write for Special Offer for Early 
Season Orders. 


COX SONS & VINING 


131-133 EAST 23rd STREET NEW YORK 
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Church Announcements 


BOSTON, MASS.—CHURCH OF THB DIS- 
CIPLES, corner of Jersey and Peterborough 
Streets, Minister, Rev. Abraham M. Rihbany., 
D.D. Church service at 11 a.m. Disciples Schoo 
at 9.45 a.m. Kindergarten at 11 a.m. 


BOSTON, MASS.—FIRST CHURCH (1630), 
corner of Berkeley and Marlborough Streets. 
Rev. Charles BH. Park, D.D., Minister. Sunday 
School at 9.45 a.m. Morning Service, 11 a.m. 
Communion service immediately after morning 
service on the first Sunday of each month. 
All seats free at all services. The church ig 
open daily from 9 to 5. All welcome. 


BOSTON, MASS.—KING’S CHAPEL (1686), 
School and Tremont Streets. Ministers, Rev. 
Howard N. Brown, D.D., Rev. John Carroll 
Perkins, D.D. Chorus of men’s voices, Mr, 
Raymond C. Robinson, organist and choir- 
master, 11 A.M. Morning Prayer with sermon 
by Dr. Perkins. 12.15 p.m. Holy Communion. 


BOSTON, MASS.—SECOND CHURCH (1649), 
874 Beacon Street, corner Audubon Road. Rey. 
Dudley Hays Ferrell, Minister. 9.30 A.M., 
Church School; 11 a.mM., Morning service. 


BROOKLYN, N.Y.—CHURCH OF THE 
SAVIOUR. Pierrepont Street at Monroe Place 
(Borough Hall Subway Station, first Brooklyn 
stop on all downtown Subway trains, five 
minutes from Wall Street). John Howland 
eres D.D., minister. Morning service 

A.M. 


CLEVELAND, OHIO—THH FIRST UNI- 
TARIAN CHURCH, Euclid Ave. at East 82nd 
Street. Rev. Dilworth Lupton and Key. Paul 
Harmon Chapman, ministers. 9.30 a.m., Church 
School; 11 a.m., Morning service. 


MILTON, MASS.—THE FIRST PARISH. 
Minister, Rev. Vivian T. Pomeroy. Service, Sun- 
day at 11 a.m. Sermon by the miaiaten 


NEW_ YORK.—ALL SOULS CHURCH, Dr. 
Minot Simons, minister. Services in the hall 
of the MacDowell Club, 166 Bast 73rd Street, 
during the erection of the new church at 80th 
Street and Lexington Ave. Welcome to friends 
and strangers. Sunday, 11 a.m. Church office — 
at 183 East 80th Street. 


CLASSIFIED ADVERTISING 


TUTORING—Private lessons in all subjects 
up to those included in College Entrance Bx- 
aminations. Summer Tutoring in preparation 
for next school year. I nan # also consider 
taking one or two boys to my summer home’ 
on aine Coast for special study and for 
recreation. WILLIAM F. Coan, 19 Saxon Road, 
Newton La Mass. Telephone: Center 
Newton 0807-R. 


